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WEST POINT—HER SONS. 
“Dead upon the field of honor.”* 


Tue bell has rung up the curtain upon “Shenandoah ;” the scene of 
the first act of mimic warfare reveals two comrades—lieutenants in 
the same regiment, classmates at West Point, always classmates. 

The scene is laid in the city of Charleston, South Carolina, and the 
men are natives of opposing sections in the coming strife—the one 
from South Carolina, the other from New York State. 

The sound of a distant shot startles the audience, separating, as it 
does for a time the young soldiers, and perhaps for a lesser time 
their sisters. 

Here we have the key to the situation; and Sherman knew it 
right well, when he sent us “Old boys” “to take in the show.” 

For the few of us living that heard it, this faint and far-off boom 
of the gun fired against Sumter has yet its reverberations. 

They are heard along the highland passes of the Hudson. They 
echo around “Redoubt Hill,” against the sides of “Old Fort Put.,” 
and thence roll onward and upward to “Cro’ Nest’s” rock-ribbed 
height. 


*Theophile Carot de la Tour d’Auvergne: The first grenadier of France, 
refused promotion, and when serving in the army under Moreau was pierced 
through the heart by a lance at the siege of Oberhausen. Each soldier con- 
tributed one day’s pay to purchase a silver urn in which his heart was inclosed. 

At every roll call the soldier carrying the urn answered, “Mort au champ 
d’honneur” when the hero’s name was called. ~ 
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To those who were close observers (as cadets ever are) of the 
officer instructors at the Academy—men who in earlier years had 
led the columns of assault up the Heights of Chapultepec, and drawn 
sword on the fields of Buena Vista, Molino del Rey, and Palo Alto— 
evidence of their distress was not wanting in this hour of our 
country’s peril.* 

The June class of 1861, which reported at the Military Academy 
in 1857, one hundred and eight strong, musters on the army list 
to-day but five. Of the missing through forty years or more, the 
record is incomplete, of others we here shall speak. 

O’Rorke, the leader of the class, and Custer, the last of scholastic 
file-closers, each killed at the head of his regiment upon the field of 
battle—the former cut down in early youth at Gettysburg, and the 
latter massacred, together with 700 of his white-horse troopers at 
Little Big Horn River, Montana.t 

“Custer, ever at the head of his regiment,” and Custer (without 
disparagement) “ever at the foot of his class.” Of O’Rorke, more 
-anon. But let us for moment examine into this phenomenal scholastic 
performance of Cadet Custer, leading the “immortals” in a class of 
one hundred—again of eighty, of sixty, then of fifty, and finally 
marker of a class graduating with but thirty-four members. 


Glorious old boy! Dare-devil of the class! How well did you 


*The writer has ‘been led to speak more especially of the 
classes of 1861, which graduated before completing their full course 
of study—surrendered the “usual three months’ furlough” and pro- 
ceeded at once to the field. The period of time covered by this narrative 
was naturally exciting, but other classes as well have their story to tell, and 
here is one. The class of 1841 had fifty-two graduates. Of these fourteen 
were killed in battle and forty-three, more than four-fifths, were engaged in 
battles. This class had sixteen generals, of whom Lyon, Reynolds, Wright, 
Tower and Brannan were a part; two were killed in the Confederate service— 
the Garnetts. Of the ten killed.in battle of the ’61 classes not one had attained 
the age of twenty-six years, and this number would be increased if the records 
of the Confederate service were at hand. 


7A horse known as Comanche was the only survivor of the bloody tragedy 
of the Little Big Horn, June 25, 1876. 

The commanding officer of “Company L” was directed by regimental orders 
to see that “a special and comfortable stall was fitted up for him, and that he 
should not be ridden by any person whatever, under any circumstances, nor 
be put to any kind of work.” 

Upon all occasions of ceremony (of mounted regimental formation), “Com- 
anche,” saddled, bridled and draped in mourning, was led by a mounted 
trooper of “Company I” and paraded with the regiment. 
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hang on to the tail end—always ahead of the deficients—foot of a 
class of thirty-four and head of a class of seventy-four. 

This reminds us of dear “Old Michie,’ himself an honor man, 
but one who always made light of “class standing.” “How is Dennis 
getting along?” “Very well; very well; head in football,’ was the 
professor’s usual reply. “Dennis Mahan Michie,” the younger of 
his two promising sons, both dead in the same year, and nothing left 
for the father but the deep and heartfelt sympathy of every living 
graduate of our Alma Mater, of every officer of the United States” 
Army. One more “dead upon the field of honor.” 

“In athletics Dennis Michie’s enthusiasm knew no bounds; he 
introduced football into the Military and Naval Academies, and 
trained up an awkward team until it could defeat the team of the sister 
academy at Annapolis.” 


In the period of which we write, so memorable in our country’s 
history, it was presumed that the class would graduate with fifty-six 
inembers; but before many months—nay; we may say, weeks—had 
elapsed (reckoning from the first month of 1861) twenty-two of this 
number had responded to the call from home: “Prepare to resign! 
Resign! A commission awaits you in the Confederate Army. First 
come, first served.” 

Ropes, of Massachusetts, an impartial historian, and among the 
first of military writers, enunciates this principle. We do not quote 
him literally, but in words to this effect: 

Should a Virginian find himself in accord with action taken by the 
authorities of the State of South Carolina, a State, we shall say, 
already “out of the Union,” he could not enlist with the forces of that 
seceded State, his own State being as yet in the Union, without de- 
servedly being classed a traitor. If, on the other hand, his own 
State had severed her bond with the Union and he, with others, had 
been an earnest Unionist, with efforts against secession unavailing, 
then honor and duty should compel him to cast in his lot with his 
own State. 

This same view was maintained by the instructor in law at the 
Academy, ‘one who himself hailed from the far South. He did not 
however practice.what he preached; since, in spite of his teachings, 
he remained throughout the war a loyal man, and was justly awarded 
the highest honor, that of chief of his corps. 

But all this is changed now. The oath administered to the cadets, 
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and with great impressiveness, has in it the ring of “The Union right 
or wrong.” * 

Word came to the Military Academy that commissions in the 
Confederate Army awaited all boys from the South. The writer’s 
roommate and classmate, a cadet from the same State (Louisiana) 
as the then superintendent, Beauregard,? visited the major for counsel 
and advice. This man whom Fate had decreed to receive the sword 
of Anderson, and the surrender of Sumter, a man destined to become 
a prominent leader in the Confederate cause, hesitated to advise ,the 
young men from the South further than to suggest that so long 
as he himself remained in the regular army of the United States he 
thought they should all do so. 

For many years it was a custom at the Military Academy when 
cadets severed relations with the institution after failure at an 
examination, or resigned for proper cause, for the first captain of 
the corps, the cadet in charge of the battalion during meal hour in the 
mess hall, to grant to the departing cadets permission to bring the 
battalion to attention for parting words. 

At this special hour in our country’s history the practice had a 
deeper significance than ever before; we may thus instance one of 
many similar cases, that of the first sergeant of “A” Company, 
prospective first captain of the Corps of Cadets. His voice rang 
out clear and strong: “Battalion, attention! Good-bye, boys! God 
bless you all!” His citizen’s attire warned us that he was about to 
leave the post, and upon permission being granted, the members of 
his class bore him upon their shoulders to the old south dock, where 
the final parting scene from this man, our favorite classmate, was one 
never to be forgotten. This was the first instance of a Southern boy 
leaving for home—in this case, far away in southern Alabama, to 
cast in his lot with his State and against the Union.t 


*“T, A. B., do solemnly swear that I will support the Constitution of the 
United States, and bear true allegiance to the National Government; that I 
will maintain and defend the sovereignity of the United States, paramount to 
any and all allegiance, sovereignity, or fealty I may owe to any State, county 
or country whatsoever; and that I will at all times obey the legal orders of 
my superior officers, and the rules and articles governing the armies of the 
United States.” 


Appointed superintendent January 23, 1861, by Secretary of War Floyd 
and relieved five days thereafter by Secretary of War Holt. 


tPerhaps “one of the saddest experiences of the war was the observation 
of the deep-seated, firm conviction in the minds of many of the most high- 
minded, religious Southern men and women, and growing from the first 
consciousness in the minds of their children, that their cause was a righteous 
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His classmates retraced their steps from wharf to plain, each one 
grimly pondering on what remained in store for him. 

Experience had taught that the regular army, in Mexico, in 
Florida, or as the vanguard of civilization in the Far West, was the 
fighting element of our land. No thought had at the time been given 
to the volunteer auxiliary yet to be, and therefore it seemed that the 
conflict ahead promised ‘to be one of friend against friend, classmate 
against. classmate. Between the men of the several sections of the 
country there was no bitterness manifest, nothing but expressions of 
sorrow and disappointment. 

To this there was but one unfortunate exception. The field music 
of the guard, after having passed in review before the officer of the 
day, struck up the lively air of “Yankee Doodle.” The officer of 
the guard, a cadet from the extreme southwest who had tendered his 
resignation, ordered the musicians to cease playing. 

This action was most bitterly resented by the men from the North, 
and, fortunately for all, repudiated at once by the cadets from the 
South, who were as yet with us in the ranks. 

The June class of 1861 had many vicissitudes during its term at 
the Academy. Entering, as it did, upon a five years’ course, inaugu- 
rated in 1854, the Secretary of War, in October, 1858, directed a 
change back to the four years’ term. In April, 1859, the same author- 
ity again changed the course to five years. This, as those will under- 
stand who are familiar with the system at the Military Academy, 
produced great confusion, constant reversals of decisions, and total 
disregard of the recommendations of the Academic Board. 

Again, upon the outbreak of the Rebellion, the then first class 
which had been at the Academy four years and ten months, was 


It is not then surprising that the officers and cadets from the disaffected 
section “could not bring themselves to give up the dearest ties on earth for a 
point of abstract morality enveloped in a thick cloud of casuistry to become 
a reproach and an outcast in the land of their fathers.” 

In spite of this, four-fifths of all living graduates of the Academy, when 
the war broke out, remained loyal and of the number born in, and appointed 
from the slave States (so called) one-half remained true to the flag under 
which they had fought in the Mexican War and in ‘the Indian contests on 
the plains. Many of these were veteran soldiers who, like Thomas, Emory, 
Hunter, Anderson, Benét and scores of others too numerous to mention, had 
broken away from the ties of home and linked their fate with that of the 
profession of arms. There were two hundred and seventy-eight cadets in the 
battalion at the outbreak of the war—eighty-six were from the Southern States, 
and of this latter number sixty-five resigned and joined the Confederate Army— 
the influence brought to bear upon them by parents and relatives was irresistible 
—the alternative, a severance of all family ties. 
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graduated about two months before the expected time. This caused 
another change in the course of studies, the junior class a second time 
returning from five to a four-year limit, and graduating on the date 
originally prescribed for the class which had been its immediate senior 
at the Academy. Thus it was that the course of engineering (civil 
and military), law, and the science of ordnance and gunnery was 
restricted to exceedingly narrow limits. 

At that time there was a decided and well-founded opinion that 
the course of English study should be enlarged so as to admit of the 
introduction of such subjects as declamation, composition, military 
law, moral science, history of philosophy, rhetoric, and that last, 
though not least, there should be included a course of logic. 

The writer met General Samuel Breck, of the Adjutant General’s 
Department, a short time ago, and learned from him that nothing had 
ever given him more satisfaction than the instruction of the two 
graduating classes of 1861 in the before mentioned subjects, profitable 
alike to himself and to the cadets. A singular feature in the course 
of logic, and one worthy of remark, was the manner in which the 
class appeared to undergo a sort of bouleversement, men high up in 
’ the first section in all other ethical subjects passing by transfer to the 
“immortals.” 

And now a word for moral science; an amusing incident of the 
course. Cadet Dimick, having entered the recitation room with his 
section and before the arrival of the instructor, proceeded forthwith 
to use his textbook as a football, shouting as he did so, “The virtues 
are what we are, the duties are what we do; what we are is more 
important than what we do. Therefore the virtues are more important 
than the duties.” All this with resultant smashing of a window pane 
at the moment when the instructor entered. “Mr. Dimick,” this 
officer said, “make it your duty to pick up that glass,” and when this 
feat had been successfully performed, “Now, sir,” he said, “go to the 
blackboard and discuss the subject of virtue.” Unmindful of the dis- 
tinction between tactical and moral instructors, the order, “Go to your 
quarters in arrest, Mr. Dimick,” was anticipated, the usual reproof 
for pranks of this kind. 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


As indicative of the conditions existing throughout the country at 
the period of which we write the class which had been graduated early 
in May, 1861, when purchasing side arms.and revolvers in New York 
City, excited so much distrust and suspicion that these men, about 
to be commissioned as officers of the regular army, while en route to 
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Washington City, were arrested at the Philadelphia depot and marched 


before a civil magistrate. 
Of the succeeding class but five from the South remained at the 


Academy to graduate in June. Twenty-two from that section of the 
country had previously resigned in order to secure commissions in 
the Confederate Army, and of the graduated members from the South, 
three later on resigned and joined the Confederacy. ! 

In the course of this writing reference has been made to O’Rorke 
and Custer, but the names of others who were graduated from the 
Academy in the early months of that eventful year in which began our 
civil strife dignify the pages of history. Cross at Franklin, Kings- 
bury at Antietam, Kirby at Chancellorsville, Hazlett at Gettysburg, 
McQuesten at Opequan, Dutton at Bermuda Hundred, Cushing at 
Gettysburg, Woodruff at Gettysburg, Dimick at Chancellorsville, 
Brightly in the Wilderness. “Dead (all) on the field of honor.”* 


*The color sergeant of the cadet battalion at the V. M. I., Lexington, Va., 
“The West Point of the South,” answers at roll calls, “Dead on the field of 
honor,” for the names of certain absentees. This custom will, it is greatly to 
be hoped, continue so long as the institution is maintained. 

The Confederate Army, engaged at New Market, in the valley of the 
Shenandoah by Sheridan, had been reinforced by the Virginia» Military Insti- 
tute battalion of striplings, and, as incident to the condition of the times, far 
below the usual age. Several of their number were killed in action, and this — 
corps of boy soldiers will for all time treasure the names of their dead as a 
sacred heritage. 

This is a story of West Point, but it is also a story of the young soldiers 
of our Republic. And we are glad to know that the school, which is the 
pride of the Virginian, the pride of the South, has been designated “The West 
Point of the South.” 

May that school in the far-away Shenandoah Valley go on with its good 
work; and since the Military Academy proper falls short in supplying the 
necessary commissioned officers for our army, West Point looks to the 
“V. M. I.” for assistance. Glad indeed are we all to find a large representation 
of graduates of this our sister academy among the commissioned officers of the 
regular army. 

The wounds left by the great Civil War, incomparably the greatest war 
of modern times, have healed; and its memories are now priceless heritages 
of honor alike to the North and to the South. The devotion, the self-sacrifice, 
the steadfast resolution and lofty daring, the high devotion to the right as each 
man saw it, whether Northerner or Southerner—all these qualities of the men 
and women of the early sixties now shine luminous and brilliant before our 
eyes, while the mists of anger and hatred that once dimmed them have passed 
away forever. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * 

If ever the need comes in the future the past has made abundantly evident 
the fact that from this time on Northerner and Southerner will in war know 
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Cushing at Gettysburg! What shall we say of him? First, a 
brother of Cushing, of the navy—Cushing, of Albemarle fame. Thrice 
wounded, and mortally so, before he would relinquish command of 
his battery. 

The cyclorama of Gettysburg, on exhibit for years in this country, 
recalls the scene, and has immortalized “The Hero of Gettysburg,” 
the artist having done well when he gave to Cushing’s battery “the 
right of the line,” “the post of honor.” 

As our thoughts dwell upon these heroes of the Civil War whose 
names are graven upon the battle monument, let us see what has 
been done in at least one instance to commemorate the heroes of 
Indian wars. Until late years a cenotaph of white Italian marble, 
bearing a fluted column upon a square base, the latter encircled with 
stars and supported at the four corners with marble cannon, stood 
upon a plateau on the river’s bank near Fort Knox. At this time 
it stands in front of, and not far removed from, Memorial Hall. “Its 
column is surmounted by an eagle, from whose beak a wreath of 
laurel depends and entwines the column. 

The single inscription, 

; “Dade 

. and his Command.” 
with names and date, convey but little idea of the mournful event 
which this emblem commemorates.” 

The official report of the massacre of Dade’s command shows that: 
“As the Seminole Indians in Florida were reluctant to the proposed 
emigration west of the Mississippi River, in February, 1835, four 
companies of artillery were sent from Fort Monroe to Florida. Gen- 
eral Clinch had with him at Fort Drade, in November of the same 
year, 600 Florida militia, and the four companies of artillery. 

“Osceola, the Seminole chief, and his followers gave much trouble 
at this time, and brutally murdered a mail carrier, which induced 
General Clinch to ask for more troops. Frazer’s company of the 
Third and Gardner’s of the Second Artillery, under Major Dade, of 
the Fourth Infantry, arrived on December 23 at Tampa, Florida, 
in answer to the call for more troops, and started on a march of 
one hundred miles to join General Clinch at Fort Dade via Fort King. 
The command, consisting of 117 officers and men, was attacked at the 
Withlacooche River, on December 28, at 9.30 A. M., by 800 Indians 


only the general desire to strive how each can do the most effective service for 
the flag of our common country.—President Roosevelt, Charleston, S. C., 


April 9, 1902. 
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and 100 negroes, and after a desperate engagement of five hours, the 
eutire command was massacred save three men, who were wounded, 
two of whom effected their escape. On the 29th of December, 
General Clinch, who was ignorant of the Dade massacre, started from 
Fort Drade with two regiments of Florida militia and his four com- 
panies of artillery and one company of the Fourth Infantry for the 
Withlachooche Rivre. In crossing the river on December 31, he 
was attacked by the same band that had massacred Dade and his 
command, and was outnumbered three to one. The regular battalion 
sustained the brunt of the attack and lost four killed and fifty-two 
-wounded. 

“As the term of service of the volunteers had nearly expired, 
General Clinch determined to return to Fort Drade on January 2, 
and then it was that he learned of the fate that had befallen Major 
Dade’s command. 

“The two officers last to fall in Dade’s command were Captain 
Gardner and Lieutenant Basinger. Captain Gardner received five 
shots before he fell. Lieutenant Basinger then said, ‘Now, my boys, 
let us do the best we can; I am the only officer left ;’ and the firing 
recommenced. About half past 2 o’clock he was brought down by a 
rifle shot in the thigh, and he was afterward cruelly murdered by a 
negro.” 

The Dade monument is the only one at the Point erected to the 
‘memory of the heroes of Indian wars. 

There is no monument to the memory of the heroes of the Mexican 
War. The battle monument which stands at Trophy Point bears the 
‘names of all officers of the regular army, whether graduates of West 
Point or not, and also the names of all enlisted men of the regular 
army who were killed in battle during the Civil War. The contribu- 
tion to the fund for this latter monument was restricted to the officers 
and soldiers of our service, the contribution being graded according 
to rank. ; 

From Dade’s monument the walk continues down to Kosciusko’s 
spring and garden, and thence around the path, at the base of “Battery 
Knox,” which leads to “Flirtation Walk,” and here let us pause, as 
others always do; ’tis a point of danger. 

“Peter,”* do you not recall a certain “rapid transit” over the 
precipice at this point to the frozen river below, and the perilous 
‘landing, of at least one of us, in the treetop at the rocky base? Who 


*“Peter” is not a mythical personage; he is a distniguished officer of the 
‘Engin-er Corps (one of the five now living), Col. Peter C. Hains. 
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would have believed that we should be alive to-day to tell the tale; 
and do you think, “Peter,” that we have been preserved for any 
worse fate? 

You also remember, do you not, “Peter,” that broken chain—the 
chain that guards the area—and how one of the very same precipitate 
high-flyers went down, back somersault, and smashed his pasteboard 
hat quite flat, with attendant and most serious consequences ? 

Do you know, “Peter,” that thirty years after that hat-smashing 
catastrophe one link of the chain was gone, and wire replaced the 
missing link.* 

“Peter,” can better vouch for these recitals than can, we think, 
Fitzhugh Lee, for the story of his acrobatic feat. It is said that, head- 
ing his runaway horse for “Constitution Hollow,” both horse and man 
landed, topside up, at its bottom. “Fitz,” the first on his legs (always 
“landing on his feet”), thus addressed himself to the crestfallen ani- 
mal: “Now, d—n you, I hope you’ve had enough.” 

The mare was the Xantippe of the stables, and “Fitz” had pur- 
posely headed her for the hollow “to settle a score” with the old lady. 

This story follows on the lines of another, where the feat per- 
formed was that of horse and man plunging over the most precipitous 
bank on the Old South Road. The horse, in this case, cushioned the 
biow and his cadet rider lived to tell the tale. 

General Lee himself gives us this, and vouches for its truth: “I 
remember, in my first class year at West Point, riding a very vicious 
horse named Quaker, who was so wild that his name was not put 
in the list of horses to be drawn for by the first class men, and I 
remember that he ran away with me in a charge on the plain and 
jumped over the very high hedge which surrounds the hotel, alighting 
inside the grounds. ‘I have been informed since that no horse at West 
Point has ever cleared that hedge.” 

‘While we are on the lookout for true stories relating to this dis- 
tinguished soldier, let us see what Major General John Gibbon, 
U.S. A., has to say of his ‘meeting General Fitz Lee, at the McLean 
House, Appomatox County, Va., in April, 1865: “Going to the door, 
I found General Fitz Lee seated on his ‘horse and looking, as I thought, 
somewhat uneasy. He had been a cadet under me at West Point, 
and I had ‘not seen him for years. As I looked at him, a vision of the 
past came up before me, and I could think only of a little rollicking 


*The area is guarded ‘by a ‘series of chains and posts along its entire length. 
At the date of this writing a similar accident occurred, and the life of Cadet 
Oakes was despaired of for several weeks—his skull was cracked and blood 
clots formed on the brain. 
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fellow dressed in cadet gray, whose jolly songs and gay spirits were 
the life of his class. My salutation of ‘Hello, Fitz! Get off and come 
in,’ seemed to put him at his ease at once, and brought him to his 
feet. He came into the house and told me his story. Before leaving, 
with a grim humor, he took from his pocket a five-dollar Confederate 
note, and writing across its face, For Mrs. Gibbon, with the compli- 
ments of Fitz Lee,’ he said, ‘Send that to your wife and tell her it’s 
the last cent I have in the world.’ ” 

‘Twas well thought, General Lee, for who, if not woman, can 
understand or better appreciate the sentiment which belongs to West 
Point—to her sons, and is a part of her very life—the dear one who 
has shared the troubles, joys, and triumphs of her own cadet? 

“There are,” she writes, “certain tunes which make me actually 
sce West Point.” 

“In the silent watches of the night, in fancy’s dream, I hear the 
gay lilt of the ‘Blue Danube’ and see the slim gray coats, whirling 
‘round the old hall in the giddy mazes of the dance,’ with some fair 
partner.” 

How many memories are treasured up in her dear, fond heart ; 
how many like her have entered with, perhaps, a sisterly interest in 
all of a brother’s class, and have felt the charm of West Point with 
youthful enthusiasm and intense delight. 

“Yes,” writes the widow of a gallant officer, “I went to West 
Point in 1847 and 1849 and danced with cadets. 

“In 1863 I was present with my sister at the graduation of her 
brilliant, gallant son—we were all so devoted to him, and little thought 
that his career would so soon be over.” 

Her words breathe inspiration, reflection in the mellow light of 
other days—of days, “when we were young together”— 

“May coming years with her most kindly deal 
And sweeter ‘blessings day by day ‘reveal; 


Her cup of life with richest joys o’erflow, 
Health, wealth and happiness—all the good we know.” 


What more shall we say of Fitzhugh Lee—He fought for and 
against us, and all is now forgiven and forgotten that could in any 
wise detract from the lustre of the star, he wears with so much honor, 
in the strap upon his shoulder. 


The professors of our,day were Mahan (engineering), Bartlett 
‘(philosophy), Church (mathematics), Weir (drawing), French 
(chaplain, ethics), Agnel (French), De Jafion (Spanish). 
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“Old Dad’ (Kendrick) was present at the siege of Vera Cruz, 
and took an active part in the battles of Cerro Gordo and Amazoque. 
He was brevetted major for gallant and meritorious conduct in the 
defense of Puebla, and preferred always to be addressed as major 
rather than professor. 

His house was open to the cadets Saturday afternoons, and be- 
ing a bachelor he was able to entertain them after his own notions. 
These conditions may be more fully appreciated when we say that 
Sherman and Sheridan and all the other “jolly boys” “put up” at the 
Major’s quarters whenever they visited the post. 

As the story goes, an old army officer, one of the early temperance 
advocates, called upon the Major at a time when he was absent from 
home. The old lady housekeeper, lowering her voice, said: “Walk 
in, Colonel; the Major told me to tell any one who might call that he 
would find what he wants on the upper shelf of the closet at the end 
of the hall.” 

It was the custom in past years, when any good fellow of a class 
was “hived,’ hived drunk; that is, found in condition such as to 
warrant his being brought to trial before a court-martial, for the 
class, to sign a pledge, to abstain from the use of intoxicating liquors 
during the remainder of their term at the Academy, in order to save 
the unfortunate from dismissal. Our class, at that time being “on 
pledge,” knew full well where to go on Saturday afternoons, the 

afternoon the cadets had permission to visit on the post. The Major 

invariably inquired of those who sat around his board, “May I help 
the members of the second class to peaches (peaches amply supplied 
with liquor preservative)?” and as the second class could not drink 
why not eat, and eat as all total abstinence people do, eat intemper- 
ately ; “whip the devil around the stump ?” 

Our commandant at the time was John F. Reynolds, with the 
local rank of lieutenant-colonel, and the other officers of the Depart- 
ment of Tactics were: Alexander McD. McCook, Lieutenant, Second 
Infantry; Charles W. Field, Lieutenant, Second Cavalry; Robert 
Williams, Lieutenant, First Dragoons; Fitzhugh Lee, Lieutenant, 
Second Cavalry, and Charles Griffin, Lieutenant, Second Artillery, 
the latter officer transferring with the West Point Battery to Wash- 
ington City early in the year 1861. 

Griffin had earned no sobriquet at the hands of the cadets and the 
same may be said of our commandant Reynolds; but McCook was 
frequently called “A. McD.;” Field, “Charley ;” Williams, “Bully,” 
and Fitzhugh Lee, “Fitz.” 
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General Reynolds was killed July 1, 1863, aged 42. “Being in 
command of the engaged forces at the opening of the battle of Gettys- 
burg, and while urging his men with animating words, he was struck 
with a rifle-shot that caused almost instant death, a grievous loss to 
the army of the Potomac, one of whose most distinguished and best 
beloved officers he was; one whom by the steady growth of the highest 
military qualities, the general voice of the Army had marked out for 
the largest fame.” 

Captain Reynolds had been brevetted captain and major for gallant 
and meritorious conduct at the battles of Monterey and Buena Vista. 
The remaining tactical officers, when serving on the Plains, had en- 
gaged in many Indian contests and had done good service, though 
not requited by brevets. The law distinctly requires that brevets 
shall not be bestowed except in time of war; and the contests in which 
our little Army was engaged on the Frontier for so many long years, 
the most hazardous of all warfare, were, as determined by revised 
statutes, not to be so classed. Those who fell in conflicts with the 
Indians were men who passed quietly from their classes at the 
Academy to the Western wilds, returning—if ever again—to their 
Alma Mater for final interment in the West Point Cemetery.* The 
battle monument which now rears its shaft near Trophy Point bears 
not even on its panels the names of those unsung heroes, as its specific 
aim is to commemorate only the names of those who, as officers and 


soldiers of the Regular Army, were killed in battle during the Civil 
War. 


It was hard enough for those who were left at the Military 
Academy in the winter and spring of 1861 to part with their comrades 
from the South. But suddenly, in the same month in which the first 
class was graduated, Reynolds, Griffin, McCook, Williams, Field, 
and Lee, all the “Tac’s,” departed from the Academy for active service. 
Field and Lee became distinguished leaders in the Confederate States 
service. Williams, although a Virginian by birth and affiliation, re- 
mained loyal to the Union and commanded the First Massachussetts 
Cavalry, with the same energy and zeal that he had ever displayed 
at the Military Academy as instructor of cavalry tactics. Later he 
became Adjutant-General, United States Army. 

Of Alexander McD. McCook, Major-General, United States 
Army, retired, so much is known that it needs but to be said that he 


*“Although no sculptured marble should rise to their memory, nor engraved 
stone bear record of their deeds, yet will their remembrance be as lasting as. 
the land they honored.”—Daniel Webster. 
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is much more youthful and spry than many “old fellows,” his juniors 
by many years, who are now verging upon retirement. 

Of Fitzhugh Lee also, words are unnecessary. 

He commanded one of the cadet companies and “Fritz’s” part- 
ing words, as, with tears in his eyes and a voice tremulous with 
emotion, he bade farewell to his boys, left an impression that will not 
be effaced so long as memory lasts. 

The cadets found in “Charley” Field* a good, kind friend; and 
remember well the overwhelming grief in his family when the time 
arrived for him to sever his bond with the United States Army, 
and take up arms against the flag which he had so often and so 
valiantly defended. Standing six feet three inches, and cast in the 
mold of an Adonis, he was probably the finest specimen of manhood 
that ever passed from out the portals of our Alma Mater. When 
mounted upon his favorite charger and at the head of the cadet troop, 
his presence dwarfed all others. The soldierly bearing of this officer 
and his personal appearance, coupled with a certain recklessness and 
devil-may-care manner in his training of the cadets in the riding hall, 
won for him the deepest admiration and affection. In fact, the cadets 
fairly worshipped him. J 

And now for “Bully Williams,” so well known by this sobriquet 
as not otherwise to be referred to in these pages. He, too, was a man 
after the fashion of Field, both in looks and action. A bold sabreur, 
one to win the heart of any man, or woman either. Indeed, we ap- 
prehend that it was the heart of one of the other sex that earned for 
Robert Williams his sobriquet. The story, as the cadets had it, relates 
to “arrows and darts,” to “pistols and coffee;” “a bullet through the 
hat of our “Bully Boy,” and “a bullet, in reserve, fired in the air.”’ 

Williams’ system of instruction and strict discipline struck a fair 
balance with Field’s laxity and recklessness, since without this check 
we should not have turned out good cavalry soldiers, however well 
qualified as “rough and tumble” riders we might have been. 

A word here on “Bully’s” method of inviting attention to the prin- 
ciples of navigation for one “at sea” upon a horse. For example, the 
case of Mithers. (If there is a Mr. Mithers, our remarks need not 
apply.) “Mr. Mithers, keep your horse off the heels of the horse in 
front of you.” A rebuke from the far end of the riding hall, and a 
voice to be likened at the present day to that of the megaphone call. 
“Remember, Mr. Mithers, that ‘All that glitters is not gold.’” Mr. 
Mithers will not forget it; nor shall any of us cease to remember the 


*Late Major-General, C. S. A. 
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unfathomable gibes and jests of this our “Bully Boy.” Or it may be, 
“Sit up, Mr. Mithers.” “Hold your bridle rein properly.” “Carry 
back your legs; and remember, Mr. Mithers, that ‘A rolling stone 
gathers no moss.’ ” 

It so happened that on a certain day Mr. Mithers having attained 
the highest honors in his class in the course of drawing, exchanged 
as squad leader with O’Rorke—the alternation daily after January 
examination being between drawing and riding. Mr. Mithers thus 
became the leader of the cavalry squad, and what an honor! The 
megaphone now opened with a rattling volley: “Mr. Mithers, the 
command was ‘walk,’ not ‘trot.’” “Mr. Mithers, the command was 
‘trot out,’ not ‘gallop.’” “Squad, halt!’ “Mr. Mithers and Mr. Cus- 
ter, ‘lead out;’ ‘dismount!’ exchange horses—and now, Mr. Mithers, 
take your place at the tail end of the squad, the place where you prop- 
erly belong.” After further maneuvering, again the command, “halt!” 
coupled with these complimentary observations : “Mr. Mithers, you are 
afraid of your horse.” (Afraid of his horse! Well might any cadet, 
even “Fitz” himself, be afraid of “Quaker.”) “Mr. Mithers, such con- 
duct as this will do very well for a lady’s boudoir, but when it comes to 
dealing with men, it won’t do, sir; it won’t do!” At this juncture it 
would not be fair to Lieutenant Williams to leave unrecognized an 
idea which the lapse of many years has slowly evolved from the depths 
of our inner consciousness. 

Turn to Richard Third and in the very first speech find words 
which throw broad light upon a matter full of poise and difficulty: 

——‘‘instead of mounting barbed steeds 
To fright the souls of fearful adversaries, 
He capers nimbly ina lady’s chamber 

To the lascivious pleasing of a lute.” 

If Lieutenant Wiiliams really meant that Mithers was better fitted 
to caper nimbly in a lady’s chamber (boudoir) than to mount a barbed 
steed, he “had” Mithers beyond all controversy; and Mithers must 
either get even with him or heap coals of fire upon his head by forgiv- 
ing him. 

Then there was “the practice march,” as “Bully” was wont to call 
it, to Stony Point and back; all the way at a walk, never once breaking 
into trot or gallop (how we hated this). It was by no means an un- 
usual occurrence, as we passed'Cozzens’ Hotel, for a gentleman at the 
rear of the squad (by name, Custer) to suddenly disappear; as luck 
would have it, his absence never being observed by “Bully.” This was 
before the class “took the pledge,” Custer’s purpose being to water his 
horse at the trough, in front of the bar of the hotel. 
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On one such occasion Lieutenant Williams’s attention had been 
specially directed to Custer’s horse after he had joined the squad, 
and as he wheeled us into line, preparatory to dismounting, he gave 
this parting shot: “Gentlemen, I regret to say that you have treated 
your horses to-day very much as the schoolboy does his first penknife.” 
“Dismount !” 

Now, a word before the “Squad’s dismissed !’” 

Sir Walter Scott was advised to desist from further effort with his 
pen after his “Marmion.” Yet there followed “The Lady of the Lake.” 
To fully reassure himself after the caution of friends, he read aloud 
his Jater production to an old and experienced hunter. At the point 
where the hounds of James Fitz James plunge into the water to 
follow the shallop to the Isle in the Lake, the old man sprang up and 
ejaculated, “Stop! it will never do for the dogs to make the plunge, 
after than run.” 

An old hunter in perusing the lines of our manuscript, enters this 
remark, “Fail not to tell me what that Blazer, Williams, meant by his 
joke about the ‘schoolboy’s penknife.’” (“Birds of a feather flock 
together”—of course, of course—how else would they flock? they 
wouldn’t be such blasted fools as to flock apart.”) To be perfectly 
candid with you, old friend, it has taken many years for the cadets 
of our day to “gather moss” on this subject. But Oh! how refreshing 
it is to discard the dried-up “chestnuts” of modern days and think 
over what we had done on that past day to our horses that the school- 
boy does to his first penknife. No wonder your brain is sore perplexed 
to know what the “Blazer” meant; none other than “Bully” the 
“Blazer” can respond to this most natural query. 

Before the writer goes too far in this vein, he may add that Lieu- 
tenant Williams was greatly respected, as all officers of merit and 
distinction well must be. Indeed, a mishap to Cadet Mithers should 
bear out this remark. Mithers had taken the hurdle ahead of “Old 
Clothesline” (the swayback horse of the squad). “Clothesline” fol- 
lowing, planted his foremost foot into Cadet Mithers’s breathing ap- 
paratus, which necessitated this gentleman’s being carried off to the 
hospital. “Now, gentlemen,” said the noble “Bully,” that was no 
fault of Mr. Mithers; it was entirely the fault of his horse; and I 
take this occasion to say that at one time Mr. Mithers was the worst 
rider in the squad, whereas now he is one of the best ;”” had the writer 
been Mithers he would add, “and this was due entirely to Lieutenant 
Williams’s most excellent system of instruction.” 

We can hardly leave the riding hall without one word for the 
senior instructor in cavalry tactics, “Charley Field.” Those of us who 
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had read “Charley O’Malley” and were familiar with the exploits of 
“Charley May,” of Mexican War fame, knew full well what we were 
about in bestowing a sobriquet this time. 

“Charley Field’ was the very counterpart of Charley May, a 
gallant officer of good old Maryland stock, who rode into Arista’s 
batteries, and over his guns; at Resaca de la Palma, far in the lead of 
his troop, and with “Zeb Inge,” his first lieutenant, a close second. 
Poor “Zeb!” his last words were :—“Charley, ’tis not fair ; hold back !” 

The night before the battle of Palo Alto and two nights before 
Resaca de la Palma, “Zeb” invited “Charley” to call upon “Sam 
Ringgold.” “I go to see ‘Sam’ so often,” “Charley” replied, “I am 
afraid I’ll drink up all of his whisky; but I'll tell you what I will do. 
I’ll go up with you and when asked, will decline to drink; and then 
when he asks you, ‘Zeb,’ to ‘take something,’ and you two fill up, I’ll 
say, ‘I hate to see you fellows drinking alone; I think I'll join you.’ ” 
The program was carried out as arranged for. ‘Well, ‘Zeb,’ come 
along,” said Sam; “if ‘Charley’ won’t take anything, you will, won’t 
you?” “Thank you, ‘Sam,’ I believe not; I, also, must swear off for 
the night; follow ‘Charley’s’ example, you know.” Alas for poor 
“Charley”! Within so brief a period as forty-eight hours, these 
friends were killed in battle, the one at Palo Alto, and the other on the 
day following at Resaca de la Palma. 

To all outward appearances “Charley” May and “Charley” Field 
were much alike, except that while May wore his beard long and 
pointed, almost to his waist, Field contented himself with the cav- 
alryman’s conventional moustache. They both wore their hair a la 
Captain Cody, and from this Cadet Custer took his cue (queue), and, 
as will be seen, A. McD. assisted him in dispensing with a large pro- 
portion of it at Sunday morning inspection. 

Custer, after being several times reported for long hair, instructed 
the barber to give his head ‘a clean shave.” This was something for 
others but not for Custer himself to laugh at, the laugh with him 
being altogether on “the other side of the mouth.” 

“A. McD.” pursued this prospective cavalry leader relentlessly, as 
any other “dough boy” would have done, and at all military inspec- 
tions, and in fact at all other times “on sight,” reported Custer for 
“Hair out of uniform,” until this young gentleman was forced to 
decorate his bald head with a tan colored wig to save himself from 
dismissal. 

And now, without further digression, let us get at “Charley’ 
Tield’s system of instruction in cavalry tactics, a very different system 


, 
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from the one enunciated and practiced by the junior assistant in the 
same department. 

Lieutenant Field had been ordered to Vermont to purchase horses, 
and had advertised throughout the State for vicious animals, his idea 
being, no doubt, that they might serve the useful and double purpose 
of teaching cadets to break horses and horses to break cadets. As 
a financial operation, his efforts, too, were a great success. “Xan- 
tippe,” for instance, was knocked down for five dollars, though any 
cadet would have been only too ready~to put up double that sum to 
have the brute killed. 

After a large invoice of these Vermont horses had been received 
at the Point on one of those cool, crisp autumnal days, the air full of 
ozone and the horses full of the “Old Nick,” the animals in the riding 
hall were equipped with blankets and snaffle bits, ready for the riders 
of the junior class. 

“Charley” conceived the notion of a turn to “Cozzens’” and back: 
“A practice march” indeed it was. The horses’ mouths, even in the 
short time they had been at the Point, were well hardened to the curb 
in the first class men’s exercises. 

If there are any of us alive to-day (Yes, there are five!), it is 
thought they have not forgotten that first saddle blanket, snaffle bit 
ride to Cozzens’ on that exceptionally fine October morning. It not 
only “beat the band,” but was far ahead of any circus that we (What 
say the five?) ever after attended. Fully three-quarters of the entire 
squad picked themselves up at various points along the road, and 
trotted home on “shanks’ mare.” May not something be gleaned from 
this of Lieutenant Field’s system of instruction, the antithesis of that 
of Lieutenant Williams? 

Cadets, as well as cats, it is said, have nine lives, and hence it is, 
that practice of this kind, when one is well insured, is not only useful 
but may save many a life in the long run. 

And here is its usefulness: When war comes upon us as did the 
great War of the Rebellion, and cavalry leaders are sought for, the 
graduates of the Military Academy will in the future as in the past be 
ever ready for the contest. 


_ The West Point light battery was commanded in 1861 by Captain 
Charles Griffin,* senior instructor of artillery tactics, and manned by 
cadets as acting chiefs of sections, chiefs of pieces and cannoneers 


*Late Major-General, U. S. V. 
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The drivers for the gun and caisson teams were dragoons assigned for 
this duty, and at the same time charged with care of the horses in the 
cavalry stables. 

It was presumed, under the orders from the War Depatrment, 
received early in January, that the battery would not be required in 
Washington before the inauguration of Abraham Lincoln. These 
orders, however, necessitated recruiting the battery to its full enlisted 
strength, and for this reason the cadets feared that they. were to lose 
not only the battery, but also the horses, which were used for squadron 
and trooper drill as well as for light artillery exercises. Everything 
seemed to be going from us at once: comrades, instructors, and, in fact, 
all adjuncts of our military training, and after the battery left the 
Point, it might be a iong time before the cadets would again exercise 
on the cavalry plain in squadron or battery drill, cut heads, or jump 
the hurdle in the Riding Hall. The end of all things seemed at hand; 
the country, indeed, was “going to the dogs,” and no mistake. 

As the battalion stood in ranks, at reveille, on the last day of 
January, a bugle note sounding “Column, left!” ‘Forward, guide 
right!" brought, into view and for the Jast time, our field battery. 
Here was war indeed, though none of us could realize it. After break- 
ing ranks the entire corps assembled in front of barracks and gave the 
battery three rousing cheers, as it wound its way around by the valley 
road on its long, uncertain journey, and as the last carriage passed 
from sight it was with aching hearts that we retraced our steps to 
the barrack rooms. ' 

Cushing and Pelham: the one the Ringgold of the Union and the 
other of the Confederate Army ;—both were there to join in that 
good-bye cheer. Of the former we have already spoken, and now of 
Pelham but one single word; a noble fellow:*—had he premonitions 
on that moonlit winter morn, when, or where next the West Point 
battery’s guns would respond to the guns of Pelham’s horse brigade? 
Kind, brave and generous Pelham, we shall not forget you. No 
Union officer had aught but consideration at your hands when held 
by you as prisoner of war. 

And Custer, how would Custer have fared without Pelham’s Vir- 
ginia “straight cut,” and Pelham, how would he have made out without 


*In April, 1863, there is recorded this tribute at the hands of Gen. Robert E. 
Lee: » “Thanks to Gen. Fitzhugh Lee and his noble brigade, it failed; not, 
however, without the loss of such noble spirits as Majors Pelham and Pullen.” 
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Custer’s commissary “rotgut?” A traffic through the picket lines, on 
quiet days.* 

The graduation of the junior class of 1861 was not marked by 
the customary exercises and ceremonies, the class surrendering its 
“graduating furlough” and proceeding at once to the field. 

Before a determination had been reached respecting the date of 
graduation a petition, signed by all of its members, was addressed 
to the Secretary of War, requesting to be allowed to graduate at an 
early date, in order to take the field. The petition was almost im- 
mediately considered, and a few days thereafter the class was hastily 
examined in its third year’s course of study. Such portion of the 
fourth year’s course as could be mastered in the short remaining 
period, before the date set for graduation, was taken up at once and 
pursued until late in the month of June. 

The class was marched into camp with the cadet battalion and 
remained at West Point for a few days thereafter to complete a short 
course of practical engineering and, on the 24th of June, the class as 
a unit reported for duty to Gen. Winfield Scott, at Headquarters of 
the Army, Washington City, D. C. 

Arriving at the depot in Washington City, they were met by a 
remarkably fine-looking officer, Lieut. Douglas Ramsay, of Ricketts’ 
light battery. It was but one month afterward that this gallant 
young officer was followed to his grave by those who had but lately 
been assigned to his arm of service; on the field of Manassas his 
captain was wounded, his battery was completely wrecked, and he 
himself was killed. 

Mr. Lincoln came over from the White House to General Scott’s 
office for the express purpose of bidding the young men welcome to 
the service. After this ceremony was gone through with, they all 
proceeded to the headquarters of the General commanding the de- 
fenses of Washington, and reported to him for assignment to duty as 
instructors or drill masters of the “three months’ regiments,” all of 
which were encamped in and around the cities of Washington, George- 
town, and Alexandria. General Mansfield gave specific instructions 


*“The rule was for a Yankee to wave a newspaper, go forward toward the 
rebel line, meet a reb who came forward waving a newspaper, and midway 
the two pickets exchanged commodities to their mutual benefit. . 

“There was not one incident of this kind, but scores. Sometimes it was the 
Confederate who was suffering and the Unionist gave him what he most need- 
ed. Occasionally it was the Unionist who was suffering and the Confederate 
shared with him the necessaries of life, but the minute the truce was at an end 
they were blazing away at each other without a thought of any obligation to 
forget their duties as soldiers.” 
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to all, one of the number remaining at headquarters as his aide-de- 
camp. 

During the entire day of the Bull Run battle, Sunday, July aist, 
the General’s aides were in the saddle, forwarding troops to Mc 
Dowell’s Army. Late in the afternoon grave apprehension as to the 
result of the contest was felt, since the firing of the artillery became 
more and more distinct as the day advanced, and this augured not 
well for the Union Army. 

When the aids were assembled in the office of General Mansfield, 
late in the day, he rose from his seat, closed the door, and drawing a 
telegram from his breast pocket, read aloud these words: “The left 
wing of the Army is in retreat upon Centreville’—a telegram from 
General McDowell to General Scott. At the moment we were made 
aware of this unfortunate state of affairs, a tap on the door was fol- 
lowed by the entrance of an orderly from General Scott’s headquar- 
ters. The telegram this time read: “The Army is in full retreat upon 
Centreville.” General Mansfield was much excited and kept us in 
suspense, by not reading the message aloud. He paced the floor for 
quite a time, apparently greatly disturbed in mind, and, finally turning 
to his aides, said: “The worst has happened that could have happened, 
our Army is defeated, in full retreat on Centreville; and I fear it is 
a rout.” “Go to your quarters, gentlemen,” he then said, “and pre- 
pare for a night’s ride over the river; we will require the Second 
Cavalry escort.” The General and staff started from headquarters 
about 9 Pp. M., and, crossing the Potomac, spent the night in vain 
endeavor to accomplish something and to ascertain the real condition 
of affairs at the front. 

Directions had been given by the General commanding before 
starting for the front that, in the event of an advance of the Confed- 
erates that night, all the church and fire bells throughout the city 
should be rung. What there was to be accomplished by such warning 
was hard to tell, as the sound of the bells would have brought joy 
to the hearts of a majority of the inhabitants of a city which, like its 
sister city, Baltimore, was disloyal to its heart’s core. 

That dismal night ride on the south side of the Potomac dis- . 
closed nothing but isolated figures flitting here and there in the 
darkness, and all tending toward the Potomac long bridge and the 
Georgetown Aqueduct bridge. Picnickers who had gone out in strong 
force to see the fight, many in hacks, were the first to block travel 
over the bridges, in their mad haste to escape from that nightmare 
of the Army, the “Black Horse Cavalry.” The day following this 
night was a dreary one indeed; drizzling rain, with heavy clouds 
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hanging over as a pall. Fragments of regiments reported at head- 
quarters from hour to hour, in bodies of a dozen or more, each squad 
claiming to be “all that is left of our regiment.” Confidence fortu- 
nately was restored in the course of a few days, after it was ascer- 
tained that the regiments had not really been “annihilated,” and that 
the stragglers were reassembling on their old camp grounds. All 
were also encouraged to believe that the Confederates were as much 
demoralized by victory as we had been by defeat. 

This day’s awakening of the American people verified, as time 
showed, the old adage, that the uses of adversity are sweet indeed. 
The loss was far less than at first reported, but we were sorely 
wounded in our pride and prestige. Of course valuable lives were 
sacrificed on both sides, and many were made prisoners of war, but 
the loss was by no means commensurate with the force engaged, and 
inconsiderable when compared with that of later conflicts. 

One of the aides of General Mansfield was sent out to Bailey’s 
Crossroads to bring in a regiment which had been inadvertently left 
far beyond the line of pickets. Throughout this ride he was met by 
taunts and jeers as he passed the farmhouses along the route, and the 
dogs were set upon him. 

This officer, on returning, had reached a point on the monument 
road (a section of the city then called “Murder Bay”) about midnight, 
when a man darted out in the darkness, from behind a treebox, and, 
seizing his horse by the bit and rein, bade him dismount and give up 
his horse. Two men ran up at this moment, and their coming ter- 
minated the struggle. The assailant feigned drunkenness, so that 
there was no opportunity afforded the officer to shoot the scoundrel, 
except at risk of the life of those who had come to the rescue. The 
man was consigned to the provost-marshal’s guardhouse, and later it 
was learned that he was a private soldier in the Union Army, and, 
like hundreds of others in the city, was endeavoring to effect his 
escape by stealing a horse. In fact this incident is mentioned to show 
that officers as well as others could not hitch a horse, after the Bull 
Run disaster, at any point in the streets of Washington City with 
any certainty that some one would not come along, mount the animal, 
and ride him to death, on a North and South line, for home. A 
cordon of sentinels had been stationed around the city and at the rail- 
road depots, and this rendered escape from service almost, if not 
quite, impossible, except when effected by deserters possessing them- 
selves of horses. 

General Scott retired from active service a few days after the 
Bull Run disaster, and was succeeded by Gen. George B. McClellan, 
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who came to the defense of Washington City with the prestige of 
his West Virginia campaign. His first step in perfecting the organiza- 
tion of the Army of the Potomac was to get his artillery into good 
shape; and his first order directed that all artillery officers serving on 
staff duty should at once join their batteries. This order carried 
one or two officers of Mansfield’s staff tq Tidball’s battery, then 
camped near the long bridge on the south side of the Potomac, and 
for some menths sections of this battery were by daily alternation on 
outpost duty at Arlington Mills or other advanced points on the lines 
of approach to the city of Washington. The officers and men of the 
battery were all afflicted with malarial fever, but not to an extent 
such as to disqualify them for duty. Toward the fall of the year the 
battery was withdrawn from the right bank of the Potomac and 
placed in the artillery reserve in the city of Washington, east of 
the Capitol. General Barry, who had been its commander after 
Duncan, and before Tidball, and who was the Chief of Artillery of 
the Army of the Potomac, was much inclined to favor his old battery ; 
and led to its selection as a horse artillery battery, for the purpose 
of serving with the cavalry. 

There was one feature in the case of our defeat at Bull Run which 
may be of interest to those not familiar with the true condition of 
affairs on that battlefield, and which occurred during the retreat of 
our Army from Bull Run to Centreville. The West Point battery, 
Griffin commanding, and Battery “I” of the First Artillery, Ricketts 
commanding, suffered in this action a very heavy loss both in men 
and horses—the guns of both batteries falling into the hands of the 
enemy. This was chiefly due to the fact that Griffin was not allowed 
to open fire upon a Confederate regiment, as he desired, because he 
was advised that this was a Union regiment and one of his battery 
supports, and here was the turning point in the contest. But it is not 
to this that we now make special reference. The right wing of our 
Army in the advance made a detour on a U-shaped line some ten 
miles or more in extent, while the distance from the start to the finish 
across the arms of the U was not more than a half mile. The men 
who had followed on the arms of the U in this advance did not, in 
fact could not, appreciate the real conditions of their march, and 
very naturally, when on the retreat, followed the road or roads by 
which they had advanced. So blocked were these roads by men and 
material that the enemy’s cavalry could not penetrate the mass, but 
nevertheless greatly harassed the rear guard, a plucky little battalion 
of some two hundred regular infantry. After our troops had tra- 
versed a distance of some ten miles in retreat, the field batteries of 
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the Confederate Army and their “Black Horse Cavalry” fell upon 
our flanks, and this indeed without having to make any advance what- 
ever. The impression nevertheless created upon the minds of those 
in flight was, that they had been followed for ten miles or more; that 
the rear of the column was probably annihilated, and that the cavalry 
had cut its way through and was closing upon the center and even the 
head of the column. Such impression was, as all must agree, well cal- 
culated to throw even the very best troops into a panic. © This attack 
of the Black Horse Cavalry was effected by simply fording Bull Run 
stream, Or crossing over by one of its several bridges. The appear- 
ance of cavalry, under these circumstances, filled our troops with 
dismay, and on all sides the most exaggerated stories were told’ of 
the “terrible Black Horse Cavalry.” 

It was perfectly clear to all, after the Bull Run disaster, that the 
light batteries were not suitable for outpost duty. The several sec- 
tions of the batteries (two guns and caissons each) were placed at 
the front, on the picket line, where they actually constituted an ob- 
jective for the enemy; inviting attack, which, except for the guns, 
would not have been made. No protection on the flanks of these ad- 
vanced positions could be afforded, and the enemy in small force 
could readily have broken through our thin line, struck in by the rear 
and flank, and probably have captured the guns. 

This condition was understood by the General commanding, but 
there were other things to be considered. Most of the remaining 
regiments of three months’ men were far from reliable and needed 
a moral support, to be secured only by association with regular troops. 
With the exception of about two hundred men of the Third United 
States Infantry,* there were none of the Regular Army at the time 
available for service with the Army of the Potomac except those with 
the light batteries. Hence it was that instead of infantry being the 
support for artillery, artillery was made in fact to serve as a support 
for the infantry, a paradox indeed; and had we been in the presence 
of an enterprising adversary, warfare conducted on these lines would 
have been of short duration. 

In order to keep the infantry at the front, it was necessary to 
make them feel that there was a reason for their being there, and the 
reason held out to them was the necessity for their remaining as 
supports to the batteries. 

The instructions given by Captain Tidball, as a section of his 
battery was marching from park are well remembered: “Do not lose 


*Perhaps a few others. 
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your guns. Keep prolonges fixed, and be prepared to retreat at once 
if an attack is made. Move by piece down the road and at the 
gallop. Halt your pieces at intervals and fire; pass pieces alternately ; 
I will hear your guns, and will come to your aid; but, make no stand.” 
“The infantry supports will desert you and you will certainly lose 
your guns if you don’t follow my advice.” <A trying duty indeed, 
out at the extreme front (artillery on picket duty), with instructions 
to keep in constant readiness for flight on the first appearance of the 
enemy. 

The night of the very day these instructions had been given, the 
sergeant of the section reported that there was suspicion of the 
enemy’s cavalry in the road in the immediate front. The guns were 
of course always in readiness and loaded with canister, but the can- 
noneers were forced that night to stand to their guns awaiting an 
attack for several hours. 

The section at this time was enveloped in a heavy mist, the night 
being dark as pitch. Everything was held in readiness for flight, in 
accordance with instructions, but no attack was made. The condi- 
tions were far worse than if it had been; since, in that case, there 
would have been something diverting—a “fying artillery” trip, and a 
running fight. 

Several regiments near the permanent battery camp, whose time 
had expired, had threatened to return to their respective States. 
Conditions were such, however, that these troops could not be spared 
and the artillery was required, when not on outpost duty, to take post 
in threatening attitude, in front of the regimental camp-grounds. 
The instructions were, that if any attempt was made by the organiza- 
tions to strike tents or break camp, to open upon them and rake their 
camps with canister. 

On one such occasion a regiment procured an old oxcart, and, in 
a spirit of derision, mounted a barrel upon it, facing the guns of the 
section. None of the regiments believed that the artillery was there 
for business ; and regarded their presence as a mere menace. Word 
‘was at once sent the colonel of the regiment that, “if he did not have 
the cart removed, it would be cleared out with canister in short order.” 

Again, one of these disaffected regiments had been “marched” out 
for parade; and, after being formed in line, the adjutant gave a further 
‘command. Not a man stirred; the command was repeated, and still 
the entire regiment stood in open mutiny. This condition of affairs 
was reported to the brigade headquarters, and summary action taken. 
A light battery was ordered out and the threat of a rain of canister 
soon brought the men to terms. We must here observe that, through- 
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out the long years of our apparently endless conflict, the men who 
served with such zeal and courage were not “three months’ men.” 

There were many in the ranks of the volunteers who saw these 
things and understood them quite as well as every one else now does 
—men who had the firmness of mind to stay where they were, fight 
the thing through, and give their lives without hope of glory. Regi- 
ments frequently surprised even themselves by their magnificent work ; 
and on more than one occasion a general commanding has pointed 
to the volunteer regiments and said: “There is a regiment to be 
depended upon in any emergency.” 


How often was this said of the volunteers in the Philippines, the 
regiments officered by the President and which had no more local 
associations than had the regular regiments. 

There should indeed be no distinction between the private soldier 
of the regulars and the private soldier of the volunteers ; he is made of 
the same stuff and is on the same footing. The rank and file of both 
organizations are recruited in the same way, and, if anything, the 
men of the volunteers should be of an order of intellect superior to 
that of the men in the ranks of the regulars, since they are men who 
usually command better wages in the ordinary walks of life,* but 
with an army conditioned as our army was at first, it is not to be 
wondered at, that much time was required to whip it into shape for 
active service. 

Here, without digression, we may add that when Lieut. Gen. 
U. S. Grant assumed command of the eastern armies, and took the 
field in person, with Meade as his lieutenant, the force with which 
he had to cope consisted of some sixty-seven thousand well condi- 
tioned veteran soldiers, and two hundred and twenty-four guns, 
commanded by Gen. Robert E. Lee. 

Grant’s main object was to capture Lee’s army, and, incidentally, 
the capital of the Confederacy. With a total force of one hundred 
and twenty-two thousand men, and three hundred and sixteen guns,t 
he determined to march directly against his adversary, and as the 
sequel showed, he arrived at, or near, the same point that McClellan 


*This is confirmed to-day by the difficulty of securing re-enlistments for 
the Regular Army—the pay being inadequate for the service required. 


tArmy of the Potomac, 100,000; Army of the James, 22,000. Burnside’s 
Corps increased Grant’s available force by 20,000 men. 
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had finally taken for his base of supplies,* and City Point, Va., be- 
came General Grant’s depot, and the James River his line of com- 
munications. 

The combined operations of the Army of the Potomac and the 
Army of the James, striking the enemy simultaneously front and 
rear, greatly facilitated the advance of.the Army of the Potomac by 
the overland route. And yet, even while so operating, Grant’s losses 
were enormous. In the two months during which the battles of the 
Wilderness, Spottsylvania, North Anna, Drury’s Bluff, Totopatomoy, 
Cold Harbor, and the Battle of the Mine at Petersburg, were fought, 
his losses aggregated in killed and wounded alone, some fifty thou- 
sand men, whilst the exhausting effect of this campaign, the country 
being low and marshy, showed itself in an immense sick list of 
malarial diseases. The Confederate army had this one great ad- 
vantage, its personnel was inured to the climate and furthermore the 
enemy operated always on interior lines, and near its base. 

It would be safe to say that Grant’s force was depleted fifty per 
cent., as against a depletion in the ranks of his adversary of not more 
than thirty per cent. up to the time a lodgment was effected by the 
Union Army on the south bank of the James River, at City Point, 
Va. The strength of the opposing armies in July, 1864, may then 
be reckoned at seventy thousand, and forty thousand men, and in 
favor of the Union Army. Grant, as he had a right to do, counted 
upon large reinforcements by conscription, whereas the losses of his 
adversaries could not longer be compensated. 

The Rebellion was “on its last legs,” so to speak, and this game, 
with loss of four or even six to one, could therefore be played with 
impunity by the commander of the Union Armies. 

McClellan’s plan of campaign in 1862, followed by operations 
against Richmond, with base of supplies first at the White House on 
the York River, and later with base at Harrison’s Landing, James 
River—resulted in a disposition of forces analogous to that finally 
.attained by Grant in 1864. Foreign military critics agree that Mc- 
Clellan’s course was by far the best that he could at the timet have 
pursued. His change of front and change of base from White House 
to the James was a masterly stroke, resulting as it did in well estab- 
lishing his Army, and terminating the seven days’’ contests in final 
victory at Malvern Hill. 

*Harrison’s Landing in 1862. 
fGrant’s plan of overland march was the only one practicable at the later 
day (1864). 
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McClellan, as a strategist, knew full well what the result would 
be should he advance directly upon Richmond, retaining Washington 
City as his base. 

He knew that every battle would be drawn, every victory achieved 
would find the opposing force on shorter lines, while his army would 
be farther and farther from its base, and with its front more and 
more extended. He studied the map as an engineer and strategist, 
and noted thereon streams, such as Bull Run, Acquia, Rapidan, Rap- 
pahannock, Matapony, Pamunky, North Anna, South Anna, or better 
still, the rivers Potomac, York, and James. 

He fully realized that these watercourses were one, and all, de- 
fensive lines for an adversary in retreat; all running to the Chesa- 
peake on parallel lines, and on lines at right angles to that which 
must be his inevitable line of advance upon Richmond. 

And here let us briefly consider the results of McClellan’s attempted 
semi-circumvallation of Richmond. He undoubtedly did, in placing 
his army on the two sides of the Chickahominy, and in spreading out 
his forces by a weak and dangerous extension of his lines, impair his 
power of concentration. His extension, far out on his right flank, 
was, however, for the sole purpose of forming a junction with Mc- 
Dowell’s corps of 20,000 men, a force he believed at the time to be en 
route from Fredericksburg. But the defeat of Banks, and Fremont 
by Jackson in the Shenandoah Valley had induced those in authority 
to divert McDowell’s corps from its original line of march, and to re- 
call it for the protection of Washington City, thus preventing McDow- 
ell’s juncture with McClellan’s extended and exposed flank, nor was 
McClellan informed of this change of plan with the consequent risk 
to his entire army. Jackson in the meantime appeared with his corps, 
on the right flank of McClellan’s army, and by forced marches, threw 
himself between the Chickahominy and Paumunkee rivers. D. A. Hill 
and Jackson on the one side with about 14,000 men then bore down 
upon Mechanicsville and struck McClellan’s flank, but fortunately 
night put an end to the conflict, the Union forces moving down the 
river during the night to Powhete Swamp. 

This occurred on the 26th of June, 1862, and on the following day 
A. P. and D. H. Hill together with Longstreet made a general advance 
upon the Union Army, while Jackson kept well away to the left, 
gradually converging to the Chickahominy. McClellan’s army, divided 
by the Chickahominy, was confronted by Magruder on the south side, 
while that portion on the north side having fallen back to a new line 
of defences, made a decided stand. It was at this point that a battle 
taged until eight o’clock in the evening, after which McClellan was 
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constrained to cross to the south side of the Chickahominy under cover 
of night, but not without having inflicted as great a loss upon his 
adversary as he himself had sustained. 

The Fredericksburg and Central R. R. having fallen into the hands 
of the Confederates, conimunication between McClellan’s army and 
White House on the Paumunkee, his base of supplies, was thus 
severed. To extricate himself, the Confederates believed he must 
either win a victory or capitulate. But McClellan divined the situation 
and massed his entire force, taking up a line of march for the James 
River, where, under cover of his gunboats, he was to find his new 
base of supplies, established and in readiness. Unbroken forests and 
wide swamps favored his operations, as it was most difficult for his 
adversaries to follow him with ability, or to reconnoitre his position 
so as to bring him to decisive battle and neither Hill nor Longstreet 
could find McClellan until his forces were skilfully disposed and when 
found batteries of sixteen guns opened upon A. P. Hill. The Union 
forces already formed in several lines of battle, poured upon the 
adversary a devouring fire of musketry. “The conflict here was 
desperate* and continued with an ardor and devotion that few battle- 
fields have ever illustrated. By half past eight o’clock, the Confeder- 
ates had driven back the Union forces step by step leaving them a 
mile and a half from their ground of battle. It was now about half past 
nine o’clock, and very dark. Suddenly; as if it had burst from the 
heavens, a sheet of fire enveloped the Confederate’s advance. Mc- 
Clellan had made another stand and from the black masses of his 
forces it was evident that he had been heavily reinforced. The losses 
here on the Confederate side were terrible, and their troops retired 
slowly.” 

“The most vociferous cheers arose along the Yankee line. 
It was a moment when the heart of the stoutest commander might 
_ have been appalled. The next morning the Union troops were found 
strongly intrenched in a dense forest on the other side of the field. 
Their artillery, numbering forty pieces, could be seen bristling over 
the freshly constructed earthworks. The charge of Magruder across 
the field was followed by a murderous storm of grape and canister, 
hurled with most terrible effect. Officers and men went down by the 
hundreds... The carnage from the withering fire of the combined 
artillery and musketry of the Federals was dreadful. Twice again 
the effort to carry the position was renewed, and each time with the 
same result. This battle was probably the most sanguinary of the 


*x * 


*Here we are quoting Pollard of the Richmond Whig. 
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series of bloody conflicts which had taken place on the lines about 
Richmond. * * * The skill and spirit with which McClellan had 
managed to retreat was indeed remarkable (the italics are ours) and 
afforded no mean proof of his generalship. At every stage of his 
retreat he had confronted the Confederates’ with a strong rear guard, 
and had encountered them with strong lines of battle and regular 
disposition of infantry, cavalry and artillery.” 

From all of this it may be understood why the Confederate Gen- 
erals were so wary of McClellan. 

Having quoted the Confederate authority Pollard, let us now see 
what a Federal authority has to say respecting this same contest: “The 
Union Army at Malvern Hill was disposed in the form of a huge semi- 
circle, its wings resting on the river and protected by the fire of the 
gunboats. There was an open plateau about sixty feet above the 
water level, where the army made its stand. Reserve batteries of 
twenty and thirty-two pounders with rifled and Napoleon guns were 
in line, and with the infantry below awaiting the attack. Fully sixty 
pieces had a converging fire from Fitz John Porter’s line, and all 
along the crest of the hill, whenever one was needed, a battery made 
its appearance at the moment. Tidball’s horse battery, as well as the 
batteries of Benson and Robinson, were credited with having con- 
tributed greatly to the success of the day. In referring to the last 
battle of the seven days’ contest as a Union victory here is what 
more Gen. A. S. Webb, in his ‘Peninsular Campaign,’ Scribner Series, 
has to say. * * * A careful reading of D. H. Hill’s report of 
his part of the battle, shows plainly the loss and demoralization of 
his division, and gives a glimpse of the disorder hidden by the woods 
about the little parsonage. 

“No more positive admission of defeat with loss and disorder can 
be looked for. Hill upbraids everybody, from the commander-in- 
chief down to Whiting and Holmes, whom he asserts were not en- | 
gaged at all. * * * As Magruder got his men in place, the fire 
from these batteries became, as stated, intense. His plan was to put 
fifteen thousand men in line and charge the batteries and supporting 
infantry, to follow up success with fresh troops, and if repulsed to 
hold the line where he then was on the hill. His caution, as to re- 
pulse, was one that did great credit to his military sagacity, and was 
fully justified by events. Although the batteries were not carried, 
the assault contributed much to the rout, panic and demoralization 
which marked the enemy’s escape from the field early in the night. 
Dark set in, and he concluded to let the battle subside, and occupy 
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the field; pickets were set, and a part of Armistead’s brigade, en- 
camped within one hundred yards of the Union guns. 

“About the same time that D. H. Hill advanced to make the at- 
tack—say about 5:30 p. M.,—Magruder, who waited in vain for the 
thirty pieces of rifled artillery for which he had sent to silence the 
Union fire, became impatient at the delay, and ordered General Armi- 
stead’s brigade to advance, and at the same time put his own division 
in motion. He sent forward Wright’s brigade first, Mahone’s next, 
substituted three regiments of Cobb’s for the remainder of Armistead’s 
raw troops, sent in General Ransom to his left, in person superin- 
tended the advance of Barkdale’s brigade of his own division, and 
sent staff officers in quick succession to urge an attack by Huger on 
his left. As they emerged from the cover of the woods in which their 
line was formed, and breasted the slope of the hill, now swept by 
the converging fire of the heavy batteries at the Chew house, the ad- 
vance was checked, but they were easily rallied and led again with 
fury to the attack; but the line made no further progress, even in 
Magruder’s report. Ransom and Jones, with the remainder of Armi- 
stead’s men, were urged forward to the support of their faltering 
comrades. McLaw’s division was also sent by order of General Lee, 
and Magruder was urged to press the enemy on the right. They 
advanced bravely all along the line, but only to recoil before the 
storm of missiles which each fresh effort on their part drew from 
the heavy guns. The day was drawing to an end, and Magruder 
gave his attention to securing the ravine and woods where he had 
formed his line, and to procuring reinforcements to guard against 
any reverse. All the Rebel generals ascribe their failure to reach the 
hill to the preponderance of the artillery fire on the Union side, their 
own inefficiency in that arm, and to want of support and co-operation 
in attack. In truth there seems to have been few orders issued from 
the first by the Rebel general in chief.” 

From first to last this was a Union victory, and McClellan was as 
well disposed for action at Harrison’s Landing as was Grant at a 
later day at City Point, a few miles further up the James River. Grant 
was forced to concede a loss of at least 50,000 men during his cam- 
paign, while McClellan’s loss in the seven days’ contest aggregated 
12,469—the Confederates losing 20,614 men. In spite of all that has 
been said respecting McClellan’s over caution, if we review this record, 
in connection with his one day loss at Antietam, 12,055 men, as 
against Meade’s loss at Gettysburg of 23,001 men, it will be seen that 
McClellan brought his men well into action. In fact in the conduct 
of the Peninsular Campaign he did what all strategists would have 
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done. He converted what otherwise might have been the 
enemy’s lines of: defence into lines of operation and _ sup- 
ply for his own army, and this in the face of _persist- 
ent and almost irresistible objections from no less a man 
than the Secretary of War, Stanton. He did still more than this, 
and his plot was so well laid that his enemy respected and feared him. 
In the military profession the element of chance enters largely, and 
chance—not strategy, as his army at the time fully believed—defeated 
McClellan. He had his faults, grave ones too, at that, and others 
better informed than the writer have made them quite clear. Here, 
however, there is this to be said, not only for those who have suffered 
in the past, but for others yet to come, who must, upon the battle- 
fields of the future, command untrained and untried soldiers. In the 
early days of any war in which our Nation embarks, there will in- 
evitably be sacrifices of reputation, for which even our best young 
soldiers must be prepared, and this will ever continue, until our 
people shall be brought to realize the consequences resulting from a 
state of unpreparedness for war. Fortune’s freaks in time of war 
are strange indeed, and our Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Meade, 
Thomas and Schofield were themselves on the verge of that fate which 
overtook so many of their predecessors in command. Is there one to 
deny this fact? 
J. P. Fartey, 


Brigadier General, U. S. A. (Retired). 





A TOUR IN SOUTHERN MANCHURIA IN 
SEPTEMBER, 1go1. 


Translated from the French of Captain Ausé by Captain W. E. CralGcHILL. 
Corps of Engineers, U. S. A. 


E, 
INTRODUCTION. 


AFTER having completed the pacification of Pechili and shown the 
French flag from Huailou, on the Chansi border to Shan hai Kwan, 
the gate to Manchuria, General Voyran, commander-in-chief of the 
French expedition, decided to send the Second Brigade home in July, 
1901, and to return to France, leaving General Sucillon in command 
of the troops. 

After the completion of active operations, there followed a period 
of enforced leisure for the officers. In order to employ them in the 
most useful manner, the Commanding General of the brigade which 
remained in China, gave them opportunities for travelling so that they 
might study the neighboring country. 

Manchuria was regarded with special interest on account of the 
bloody combats which had taken place there during the Boxer insur- 
rection, and the feverish activity of the Russians in cleaning away the 
ruins of their smoking shops and rebuilding the railroads. 

Besides, Mukden, in this region, is the cradle of the Manchu 
dynasty, and farther to the south, Dalny, the newly created commer- 
cial port, forms a strong contrast with the sacred city of Mukden; 
while the citadel of Port Arthur, at the end of the Liantong Penin- 
sula, is being made by our allies a military port of the first-class. 

Captain Aubé and Lieutenant Pruneau of the Colonial troops, 
were fortunate enough to be sent to go over this region and report on 
the condition of the railroads. 

Lieutenant Pruneau was especially qualified for a subject of this 
kind, because he had been in the transportation service at Tien Tsin 
from the beginning of the expedition, and not satisfied with being 
especially active in his service for the French expedition, he had, 
besides, succeeded in gaining the esteem of all the foreign contin- 
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gents, and especially of both the Russians and English, who were not 
very harmonious, particularly over railroad matters of interest. 

The notes of their journey by these two officers are briefly given 
below. 


II. 


BRIEF NOTES ON THE RAILWAY 


1. From Shan hai Kwan to Mukden. 

This road may be divided into three sections : 

(a) From Shan hai Kwan to Kin Chu (French Staff map scale 
I-1,000,000). The Russians call it Chinge fou. 

(b) From Kin Chu to Yingtsu (New Chang), old English sta- 
tion. 

(c) From Yingtsu (Russian station) to Mukden. 

It must be remembered that there is no direct connection between 
sections “b” and “c.” 

It is necessary to transfer and go by sampan, or steam launch 
(rare) from the English station to the Russian station. Length of 
trip by sampan three or four hours, according to the sea and wind. 

(a) From Shan hai Kwan to Kin Chu. 

This line, which follows closely the edge of the Gulf of Liantong, 
crosses numerous streams. The permanent bridges have not yet 
opened to travel, but are under construction; the embankments form- 
ing the approaches were much damaged during the last rainy season, 
and will have to be partially rebuilt. At present the bridges are of 
wood and not very solid, so that it is necessary to go very slow in 
crossing them. 

The buildings along the line are of a semi-permanent character. 
They consist of a one-story brick building for the station itself, and a 
little barrack for the guard of about ten Cossacks. These soldiers are 
generally of better appearance than those seen at Tien Tsin, and 
salute when the trains pass. On the whole the Russian purpose seems 
to be, while providing for the maintenance and comfort of the troops, 
to operate the railroad without much expense and without permanent 
improvements. 

The appearance of the country through which the road runs is 
much the same as that about Shan hai Kwan, although not quite so 
mountainous. There are some pretty steep grades crossing the path 
northeast of Nin-Yuen. 

(b) (From Kin Chu to Yingtsu.) 

At Kin Chu and beyond, the Russians seem to be more perman- 
ently installed along the railroad. They have a considerable number 
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of troops at Kin Chu—one regiment of infantry, one battery of artil- 
lery, one or two sotnias of Cossack cavalry—and quite near the 
railroad they have a large military hospital. 

The bridge which is being built over the Taling Ho is a fine piece 
of work. When it is finished, it will have a length of nearly 2,000 
feet between the earth approaches. 

At Kalantze (Tsaoynantze) the road turns sharply to the east. 
It is evident that this station is intended to become the point at which 
the direct road to Mukden will branch off. 

The Russian have put up a number of well-built houses here, all 
of which are permanent in character. 

From Kalantze to Yangtsu the road leaves the mountains and is 
entirely on low and marshy ground. 

The bridges over all the rivers are wooden, and there are no 
structures of any importance along the line. 

The station at Yingtsu (old English station) has been finished by 
the Russians. It consists now, instead of the old Chinese houses, of 
a row of brick houses with corrugated iron roofs, placed along the 
track. They are intended for employes’ dwellings. A little larger 
building, located a little farther back, is for the officers. The ground 
had to be filled in, to bring it above the level of frequent floods. A 
quantity of stores is on the side tracks. The platform is wood. Here 
too the Russians, while securing a very satisfactory service, do not 
seem to have wished to incur much expense. 


HARBOR OF YINGTSU OR NEW CHANG. 


In going from the English station to the Russian station almost 
the entire extent of the harbor is gone over. It is formed by the 
estuary of the Liao Ho. This harbor is used by a large number of 
junks and sampans, and a considerable number of steamers, but the 
tonnage of the boats does not seem to be greater than that of those 
which can get into Tong Ku. 

The exports consist, almost exclusively, of peanut cakes. 

The imports comprise various classes of merchandise from Japan, 
America, England and Germany. 

The Japanese, English and German flags are seen everywhere. 


CITY OF YINGTSU. 
The city of Yingtsu is situated on the left bank of the Liao Ho. 
It consists of a Chinese city and a small foreign concession be- 
longing to the Russians, English and Japanese. 
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There is a Catholic Mission belonging to the Foreign Missions ; 
the Bishop’s residence is here. The foreign concession seems to be 
growing. There were several houses being built. 

(c) From Yingtsu to Mukden. 

Stations The Russian, or Manchurian, station at Yingtsu (on 
the left bank) is only about a hundred metres from the river, but 
the Russians do not seem to have made any effort to use it for load- 
ing or unloading freight by building wharves with rail connections. 

The buildings of the station itself are rather more solidly built 
than those of the station on the right bank, especially in having tile 
roofs. There are vast freight sheds, in which are stored great quan- 
tities of material. 

Roap: The journey from Yingtsu (Russian station) to Mukden 
is not direct; one has to change cars at To Ching Chow, about an 
hour’s ride from Yingtsu. This is also the junction with the direct 
line from Port Arthur to Moscow through Mukden, Harbin, Onon, 
and Irkutsk. This line may be considered as now in operation, but 
the construction of some parts is still of a temporary nature. 

The bridges are, for the most part, wooden, and the one over the 
Sunjari is not yet finished.* It is necessary to transfer. The crossing 
of the range of mountains northwest of Harbin, is made by a switch 
back over the tunnels, which will not be finished for three years; 
Thirty versts (about twenty miles) have to be covered by carriage. 
Still a Government official with a special pass, allowing him to travel 
on all trains, can make the trip from Port Arthur to St. Petersburg 
in only twenty days. 

The railroad is guarded by posts furnished from the reserve of 
the Russian army. These troops are to be relieved by troops of the 
active army. 

All structures are of an entirely permanent character. The ma- 
sonry is very well built, the platforms are of stone; the employes 
have seperate quarters apart from the station. Large water tanks 
supply the engines. 

The station at Mukden was the only one seen which seems to be 
temporary. It is, in fact, to be moved nearer the town, from which 
it is now about seventeen miles (twenty-seven kilometers) distant. 

The present quarters, covered with corrugated iron, could be used 
for a great military camp. There are, in fact, enough of them, and 
they are located almost as if for a military post. 


*It was opened to travel in February, 1902. 
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PRACTICAL NOTES ON THIS PART OF THE JOURNEY. 


Leave Shan hai Kwan at 6.30 (Russian time is about twenty 
minutes faster than English time). Price of a first-class ticket from 
Shan hai Kwan to Yingtsu $4.30 (Mexican). Dining car every other 
day, meals $1 (Mexican). French gold, or the silver piastre (Mex- 
ican dollar) is taken. 

Forty minutes stop at Kin Chu (Ching Fou). Arrive at Yingtsu 
7.35 P. M. 

The French officers have to acknowledge the great courtesy of the 
Russian officers along the road, and are particularly grateful to 
Captain Ignatieff, Captain Azindoff and Lieutenant Edgordt for 
their kindness. All these three officers speak French. 

All these practical notes were taken by Lieutenant Prineau. 

A room with two beds is assigned to the use of officers in transit 
at the Yingtsu station (right bank). To go from the station on the 
tight bank to the one on the left bank, you pay thirty cents (Mexican) 
apiece in the sampans. There are two trains a day, one to Port Arthur 
at 5 A. M., the other to Mukden at 6.30 P. M. 

From Yingtsu to Ta Chi Chow the tickets costs fifty cents (Mex- 
ican). One can get a lunch in the buffet at the station of Ta Ching 
Chow before going on to Mukden, but it is well to keep one’s place 
in the car after the arrival of the train from Port Arthur, and to en- 
gage a berth so as to be able to sleep. In each compartment there are 
eight berths, arranged in two tiers. They are upholstered and quite 
comfortable. Washstands and water closets in the car. 

From Ta Ching Chow to Mukden the ticket is $3.70 (Mexican). 
You arrive at Mukden at 7 a. M., but as the station is about seventeen 
mines (twenty-seven kilometers) from the town, it is necessary to 
telegraph ahead for a carriage for yourself, and one for the baggage, 
either to the Russo-Chinese bank, if you are accredited to it, or to the 
Catholic Mission (Foreign Missions). 

All travelers will not, of course, have the good fortune to meet 
Lieut. Colonel Mallet of the Artillery, who, with the greatest kindness, 
insists on putting his troika at the disposal of French officers coming 
to visit Mukden. The road from the Mukden station to the town is 
through a flat country, but it is full of enormous ruts and very bad. 


“ 


MUKDEN. 


The town of Mukden is a large Chinese city, one of the most 
important in North China after Pekin. It is entirely surrounded by 
walls in pretty good condition, with crenelations and machicoulis. 
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The general plan is the same as that of the rest of the Chinese cities ; 
a quadrilateral with the faces more or less irregular, crossed by two 
wide streets, crossing each other at right-angles in the center of the 
city under a tower forming a covered passageway. The suburbs are 
large and equal in size to the city proper. The center of the city, 
and the principal shops, were looted and burned by the Chinese troops 
retreating from the Russian army after the fight at Laoyang. The 
same troops completely destroyed the Catholic quarter and the Mission 
situated in the southeastern suburb. Bishop Huyon, Father Eymon- 
net, two sisters, and a great many Christians were massacred. Now 
the Mission is just rising from its ruins. Mukden is to-day the point 
of assembly of quite a large body of Russian troops. The garrison is 
composed of: one regiment of Chasseurs (His Majesty’s Regiment), 
two companies of the eleventh East Siberian Chasseurs, four sotnias 
of Cossacks, one field battery of eight pieces. 

There are, besides, in the neighborhood, two pieces of field artil- 
lery, and a detachment of infantry and cavalry at the tomb of Young 
Ting; a second detachment of all arms at the junction of the Yatou 
and Tong Kai King (see map, scale 1-1,000,000) not far from the 
Corean frontier. Finally, at Liao Young, the eleventh East Siberian 
Chasseurs. 

There are three generals at Mukden, General Flascher being in 
command. 

The duties of Civil Governor are performed by a lieutenant colonel 
of the staff. 

The Chinese organization is maintained but placed under Russian 
control. A Chinese Viceroy, bearing the title of Yangtsun, lives at 
Mukden. 

There are quite a large number of Chinese soldiers who go about 
the city armed. They wear the ordinary uniform of the regulars 
with a little Russian flag on the breast like a shield. 

In fine, the Russian soldier seems to live on the most friendly terms 
with the Chinese population; business is carried on on all sides with 
perfect freedom and confidence. The jewelers sell little trinkets re- 
presenting the arms of Russia and China united. The order of the 
day seems to be to act thus, and the Russians frequently say freely 
that they are disposed to consider and treat the Chinese as their equals. 

Thanks to this policy pacification seems to be making quite rapid 
progress, and the Tongs, pursued by the Russians and their former 
friends, are submitting. They are allowed to keep their arms and 
become police agents themselves. The men are of pretty much the 
same type as those of Pechili, but the women are different. They 
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have large feet and long gowns, with hair worn in shape like a 
large shell with a flat silver pin run through. 

Objects of interest in the city are some beautiful pagodas in the 
western suburb, one of which is a very ancient imperial Lama temple, 
and the ancient palace of the Sings, similar to the palace of Pekin in 
its extent. It contains a very old library, but it seems that all the 
manuscripts or books that were very old, were carried to Pekin. The 
report that a manuscript by Livy had been found there is a pure news- 
paper fiction. In former times the Manchu Emperors received the 
oath of allegiance of their Generals in this palace, and came from 
Pekin for this purpose on a certain date every three years. But no 
Emperor has come to Mukden for a hundred years. They consider 
the region as too uncertain and too much infested with Tongs. In 
fact, these Tongs, claiming to be soldiers in revolt, had instructions 
from the Court during the late anti-foreign movement. Those who 
surrender acknowledge it. This, at least, is what the Russian officers 
say. 

Other points of interest in Mukden are different imperial tombs. 
They are as follows: The tomb of Su Lung, about three miles (five 
kilometers) to the northwest. 

The tomb of Fou Ling, about eight miles (twelve kilometers) to 
the northeast. 

The tomb of Young Ling, about seventy miles (110 kilometers) 
to the east. 

The last is the most ancient. It is, it seems, the tomb of the found- 
er of the dynasty. The Russians occupy it with troops, and found 
it, they say, looted already. 5 

The tombs of Fou Ling are on a hill surrounded by woods. Su 
Ling’s tomb is in the pine and oak woods. A wide ditch, full of water, 
prevents entrance to it except by a bridge. The gate of honor opens 
upon a beautiful avenue lined with stone animals (elephants, lions, 
horses) which leads to the first little temple, in which is an imperial 
throne. 

The tomb itself is behind a second court. It is covered by a two- 
storied tower and surrounded by a continuous wall connected by 
terraces with the tomb itself, like an enormous cupola covered with 
shrubs. 

In order to visit the tomb you must get permission from the 
Viceroy through the lieutenant colonel, who is Civil Governor. This 
permission is readily granted. But the tomb of Su Ling has no mil- 
itary guard, and the Chinese who have charge of the keys do not 
seem to be able to refuse a tip. 
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The city of Mukden was not defended against the Russians 
during the recent operations. But some bands of Chinese troops, 
running away after the fight of Lao Yang, set off some mines near the 
gates when the Russian advance guard arrived. Mukden, moreover, 
is but little prepared for defence. There are no modern fortifications 
near it, and the walls are easily taken on account of the suburbs. 
There is a large arsenal in the city for the manufacture of rapid firing 
arms and ammunition. The Russians found in it a large store of 
powder and fulminate. The destruction of this store was the cause 
of a serious accident. Three carts loaded with powder that was being 
taken to the river to be thrown in, suddenly blew up, killing thirty 
Russian soldiers. 


FROM MUKDEN TO PORT ARTHUR. 


You return over the same route as in going, as far as Ta Chin 
Chow. From Ta Chin Chow to Port Arthur the country is more 
mountainous. There are two or three pretty heavy fills to lighten 
the grade, especially near the Chinese city of Kin Chu. At every 
point permanent stations are being built and the platforms are of 
cut stone. Every station is guarded by a small detachment of soldiers. 
Besides frequent little Cossack camps are seen between stations. 


PRACTICAL NOTES. 


Leave Mukden 9.30 pP. M., price of ticket $9.40 (Mexican) to 
Port Arthur. Arrive at Ta Ching Chow at 8 o’clock a. m. A little 
buffet where you can get breakfast. Almost an hour stop. Buffet 
at Vafandien where you arrive at 1.03. Arrive at Port Arthur at 
7.30 Pp. M. At all stations very long stops. 

It is absolutely necessary to send word of your coming to Port 
Arthur, for you arrive at night in a city where the hotels are very bad 
and often full. There are plenty of two-horse carriages at the station. 


PORT ARTHUR. 


The city of Port Arthur is intended to be the great Russian mil- 
itary port of the Far East. The imperial decree establishing it, is 
dated September, 1901. In brief, the project of the Russians is as 
follows: To make of the peninsula of Tiao Tong a vast entrenched 
camp, impregnable from land or sea; to raze the old Chinese city in 
order to give more room for docks; to enlarge the military port by 
deepening all the western part of the inner harbor ; to move the entire 
European city to the north of the military port. 
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All heights which command Port Arthur and the sea are now 
crowned with forts. The old Chinese fortifications have been entirely 
remodeled, and armed with cannons captured during the recent ex- 
pedition, or else brought from Russia. 

The Board of Defense seem also to be concerned over the possibil- 
ity of a landing in the bay of Talien Wan, covered by a hostile fleet, 
and an attack coming over the heights northeast of the city. For this 
reason, the defenses. of the city in this direction have been made com- 
plete by works on the heights overlooking Dalny. 

The garrison of Port Arthur seems to be of considerable size, but 
it is difficult to name a figure. “There are numerous barracks situated 
at present (infantry and cavalry) north of the old city, but new ones 
are being built in the future city. The barracks are very comfortable. 
The men’s rooms are large, well lighted and warmed with large stoves, 
which give out, without much expenditure of fuel, an always uniform 
heat. The windows are fitted with double glass sashes. The officers 
live not far from the men’s barracks, but on the other side of the 
street, in separate sets of quarters. The Colonel has a single set. 
Captains are two in one house, and Lieutenants four. Each set of 
‘quarters has a garden around it. 

At present Port Arthur is connected with Chefoo by an almost 
daily merchant steamer, either Russian or English. Direct connections 
with Taku are much more infrequent. 

Port Arthur is the place of residence of Admiral Alexieff, who is 
¢ommander-in-chief of both the land and sea forces of the province 
of Lia Tong. His assistant chief of staff is Lieutenant-Colonel 
Samouiloff, who has special charge of the troops. 

A general is in charge of the line of communication. 

The Russians, last year, had combined maneuvers about Port 
Arthur. The troops of the peninsula and Admiral Strydloff’s fleet 
representing the enemy took part in them. 

The first problem was an attempt at a landing in Talien Wan Bay, 
and Admiral Strydloff was to be considered successful if he succeeded 
in getting his landing party ashore without being opposed by two 
battalions and a battery. 

The zone to be watched by the defending brigade was about 
seventy-five miles (120 kilometers). Thanks to a system of judic- 
iously placed outlooks, the victory rested with the defense. 

The second problem consisted of a brisk night attack by the fleet. 
This attack failed also. The plan of making Port Arthur a vast in- 
trenched camp necessarily compelled the Russians to move to another 
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point the commerce and business not strictly required by the needs 
of the garrison. 

New Chang, a commercial port already in existence, was too far 
from Port Arthur and from the natural terminus of the Trans-Man- 
churian Railroad. It was, in fact, necessary that the future entrepot, 
while not endangering the garrison, in time of war, by introducing 
among the combatants a crowd of useless mouths to feed, should, 
nevertheless, in the happily longer period of peace, be near enough 
to the military port to give the latter the benefit of its resources. 
New Chang, moreover, is shoaling more and more. After study of 
the locality Chief Engineer Kerbest decided upon Victoria Bay, which 
has greater depths than Talien Wan Bay. 

In the midst of still uncultivated hills, upon barren reefs, the great 
Polish engineer saw, in his imagination, a city arise, docks and jetties 
built. He entrusted to M. Szakroff, one of his best pupils, the reali- 
zation of his dreams, and the city of Dalny, conceived in 1899, now 
exists in its essential parts. 


DALNY. 


The train leaves every day at 7.15 p. M. for Dalny. The road uses 
the tracks of the Trans-Manchurian line as far as Nangaline, and 
branches at this station directly to Dalny. Arrive at 10.10 Pp. M., first- 
class ticket $1.35 (Mexican). 

. Upon. arrival one is struck with the enormous amount of work 
done in less than two years and a half. The skeleton of the new city 
is complete, with its streets laid out, its waterworks and lighting 
plant, everything in detail, but only the section for the administration 
is finished. The city is, in fact, based on a center containing the 
various professions. It will have in it the section for the administra- 
tion near the shops and the harbor, the business section, the section 
of the employes’ dwellings, and the residence section. 

The Chinese city will be entirely separated from the European 
city by a large park. — 

All the buildings used for public purposes will be grouped at the 
centre of the city, forming thus its vitals. 

The land will be sold by lots, and divided, according to the suit- 
ability of the ground for building purposes, into three classes: 

First—Entirely level, ten roubles a square meter (about fifty cents 
a square foot). 

Second—Lots having ravines not exceeding three meters deep, 
eight roubles a square meter (about forty cents a square foot). 
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Third—Varied ground, five roubles a square meter (about twenty- 
five cents a square foot). 

All purchasers must build houses costing three times the cost of 
the lot. An album showing types of houses permitted in each section 
gives a basis for estimates. 

The management has already received a great many offers for 
lots upon these conditions, but it is not yet willing to accept them, 
insisting on first having its waterworks and lighting plant finished 
and in good working order, so as to avoid all grounds for complaints 
which would not fail to cast discredit on the city. 

The sale of land should more than cover the large expense already 
incurred and future obligations. 

Port dues are counted on to meet the running expenses of the city. 

There will not be any custom dues on merchandise, the port 
having been declared free for all time by the imperial decree which 
established it. ; 

By the advice of the Minister of Finance the work of building 
the city was let out by contract. The Russo-Chinese Banking and 
Railway Company (the two companies having combined) took the 
contract for 24,000,000 roubles (about $12,000,000.00). The expen- 
ditures have already been as much as $7,000,000 and it is evident 
that the contract price will have to be increased, the Russian Govern- 
ment being willing. The total cost will be as much as $18,000,000, 
of which $2,000,000 are for the making of concrete blocks for the 
jetty. Ten thousand blocks are, in fact, needed at $200 apiece. 

The two moles have been built by the same means. They will allow 
boats drawing twenty-three feet to be docked, which is more than is 
necessary for the largest vessels. 

Two very powerful dredges have just dug out the harbor. 

There will be four dry docks, one of them very large, and a series 
of government shops equipped for all classes of repair work. 

A very extensive network of tracks (eight on the large mole, 
three on the small one) provides for the rapid discharge of vessels. 
The work is all done by a great number of Chinese coolies, as many 
as 40,000. They are generally paid by the task, common laborers 
at 25 cents (Mexican), skilled workmen, masons, carpenters, are 
paid 50 cents (Mexican). The workmen all seemed happy and: 
worked with much diligence under the not unkindly supervision of 
a moderate number of European foremen (old discharged Russian 
soldiers). 

On the whole, the Russian government has made a great effort at 
Dalny, and, thanks to the facilities given to commerce in loading and 
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unloading freight, the freedom of the port, and its position close to 
Japan and at the east end of the Trans-Manchurian railroad, it would 
seem that this work, pushed with so much energy and boldnesss, will 
be crowned with success. The only port which is near enough to rival 
Dalny is New Chang, but the Russian government will do all it can 
to let this port decline by degrees. It is not a treaty port, and is not 
entirely Russian. Nature is also coming to their aid, as New Chang 
harbor is shoaling more and more. Dalny, nevertheless, has its 
detractors. Some find fault because its streets are too narrow and 
its construction not solid enough, others on account of the ice in the 
harbor in winter. The effect of its hasty construction is apparent in 
the city. There has been an evident effort to impress visitors by put- 
ting up as many buildings as possible in the shortest time. The plan 
of the city has suffered also from the changes made in the plans since 
its commencement. As for the narrowness of the streets, that can be 
easily remedied, besides, it was desirable to make them narrow to 
decrease the cost of maintenance at first. 

Every house has in front of it a parking space through which the 
water and other pipes are laid. As much of this space as necessary 
can be taken for widening the streets. 

The second objection is more serious. It is evident that ice would 
make the approach to Dalny difficult during a part of the winter, and 
would make this port liable to be deserted for others farther to the 
south, especially if, with the improvement in railroad facilities, a 
port free of ice in winter should be found which would be in easy 
reach of Pekin and the interior of Siberia. But the Dalny engineers 
declare that the diversion of a few little watercourses will prevent 
the ice, and the construction of the dike will be specially beneficial in 
stopping the ice which forms in the little bays in the neighborhood. 

The management at Dalny is now as follows: M. Szakaroff, 
chief engineer, director of all the works, and representing the Russo- 
Chinese Company. M. Menchkoff, chief of police, an ex-officer of 
marines. Two engineers, one in charge of the harbor improvement, 
the other city engineer. 

The most striking feature is that the chief engineer, M. Szakaroff, 
the senior in age, is only forty-two. 

When the city is finished, the Russian government will take entire 
charge at Dalny, and the governor will be a lieutenant-general or 
admiral living in the city. 

The present garrison at Dalny is small. It consists only of one 
squadron of the 12th East Siberia Chasseurs. The rest of the regi- 
ment is in cantonment in the neighborhood of Talien Wan. 
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Finally, a study of the railway system in Southern Manchuria, in 
view of the importance which the Russians attach to it, and consider- 
ing their present intentions, shows that it comprises: 

1. A great trans-Manchurian road from Irkutsk, with one ter- 
minus at Port Arthur, the miliatry port, and the other at Dalny, the 
commercial port. 

2. A branch from Mukden to Kabantze, connecting with the 
Chan hai Kwan road, with a possibility of being extended from the 
last named city directly to Pekin. 

3. Two branch lines connecting New Chang with the roads 
named above, one at Kabantze, the other at Tachi Chow. These two 
lines, belonging specially to New Chang, hardly seem likely to get 
much attention from the Russians until Port Arthur and Dalny have 
attained the hoped for prosperity for which so much care and labor 
have been expended. 
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THE CAMPAIGN AND BATILE OF SHILOH.® 


By the late THomAs JorDAN, Brigadier-General, U.S. V. 


FULLy agreeing with the distinguished soldier who commanded the 
army which remained in possession of the field of Shiloh, that the 
battle fought there has been “more persistently misunderstood” than 
any other action of the war of secession of 1861-1865, and being 
very certain that some of the most important features both of the cam- 
paign and battle have been recently mistold, I propose to relate the 
story of Shiloh once again,—as also how it came about that by the 1st 
of April, 1862, a Confederate army was assembled at Corinth, in the 
northeast corner of the State of Mississippi, of sufficient strength to 
lead its commander to undertake an offensive stroke against the Fed- 
eral forces, in position twenty-three miles distant eastwardly, at the 
point on the west bank of the Tennessee then as now known as Pitts- 
burg Landing. This I am led to undertake because my official posi- 
tion and duties, as adjutant-general of the Confederate forces engaged, 
naturally brought me into intimate relations with the means and 
influences by which the Confederate forces were concentrated at Cor- 
inth more than was any other officer whomsoever, except Generals 
Johnston and Beauregard. Moreover, no Confederate officer saw more 
of the terrain and of the troops engaged on that side than I did, nor 
witnessed more of the phases of the battle on both days than I was 
brought to witness by virtue of my duties. 


I. 


Upon the crushing defeat inflicted by General George H. Thomas 
upon the Confederate forces under General Zollicoffer, about the 19th ° 
of January, 1862, at Mill Spring, in Eastern Kentucky, the members 
of the Confederate Provisional Congress from the Mississippi Valley 
States at Richmond, having become alarmed for the territorial integ- 
rity of that section of the Confederacy, sent Colonel Roger A. Pryor, 
of the Military Committee of Congress, to Centreville, during the last 
week of that month, to urge General Beauregard to agree to be trans- 
ferred from the army in Virginia to the command then exercised by 


*Reprinted from first series of THe Unirep Service. 
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Major-General Polk, with his headquarters at Columbus, Kentucky, 
within the Department of Kentucky and Tennessee, under the superior 
command of General Albert Sidney Johnston. After much hesitation 
on his part and of dissuasion also on the part of friends at Richmond, 
General Beauregard was led to authorize Colonel Pryor to say that, 
under certain circumstances, the transfer would be acceptable to him, 
should it please the Confederate authorities to make it. Thus it hap- 
pened that General Beauregard left the Army of the Potomac on the 
2d of February, 1862, and reached the headquarters of General Albert 
Sidney Johnston, at Bowling Green, in Kentucky, about the 5th of 
that month. 

Bowling Green, some seventy miles by rail northward of Nashville, 
is about one hundred and ten miles, in a direct line, south of east from 
Columbus, the other advanced position then occupied by the Confed- 
erates in force in that quarter. As a glance at the map will show, 
these two positions were the salients of the defensive line occupied in 
the Mississippi Valley by the Confederates, facing any hostile approach 
from the northward, while Forts Donelson and Henry, about twelve 
miles apart,—the first on the Cumberland and the latter on the Ten- 
nessee River,—were respectively nearly equidistant by rail from these 
salients of that line. The force brought to disaster at Mill Spring, 
under Zollicoffer and Crittenden, on the 19th of January, 1862, as 
already mentioned, had occupied another avenue of approach to Ten- 
nessee from Kentucky, known as Cumberland Ford, to the south of 
east from Bowling Green. 

When General Beauregard reported to General Johnston at Bowl- 
ing Green, the Confederate forces assembled in that immediate vicin- 
ity aggregated fourteen thousand, rank and file, of all arms, while a 
force of at most fifteen thousand had recently been concentrated at 
Forts Henry and Donelson and, in part, in the quarter of Clarksville, 
as a support to Fort Donelson, and making, together with the remains 
of the Crittenden-Zollicoffer command, an aggregate Confederate force 
in Kentucky and Middle Tennessee of thirty-two thousand, rank and 
file, of all arms. 

At the same time, Columbus was occupied by about twelve thou- 
sand five hundred, rank and file, added to which were the garrisons ~ 
of the positions of Island 10, New Madrid, and Fort Pillow, making 
the aggregate force commanded by Major-General Polk about seven- 
teen thousand men of all arms. That is to say, at the time the Federal 
expeditionary force, under General Grant, of about seventeen thousand 
men was projected, by way of the Tennessee River, against the re- 
entering angle of the Confederate defensive line, already described, the 
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effective Confederate force at or in the near quarter of the assailed 
positions, and within easy reach by rail, was as follows: 


At Forts Henry and Donelson and at Clarksville and Columbus. 14,500 
Bowling Green 
Columbus 


Upon general military principles the Confederate line thus occu- 
pied was most faulty, for its right salient, Bowling Green, must fall by 
its own weight, without even a battle, if General Buell really had at 
his disposition the superior well-appointed army of fifty thousand men, 
reported by General Johnston as early as the 27th of November, 1861, 
swollen to seventy-five thousand within less than a month later,* 
whensoever that accomplished Union soldier should see fit to take the 
offensive by marching directly upon Nashville. And the other, or 
western salient, Columbus, was equally exposed to be easily taken in 
reverse from the Tennessee River, and to have its communications with 
its base cut off not only by the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, but by the 
Mississippi River, merely by the planting of a few siege guns at Hick- 
man, with the early inevitable consequence of the capitulation of the 
twelve thousand five hundred Confederates, thus cooped up at,Colum- 
bus, by the twenty-five thousand men reported to be assembled at 
Cairo, with the object of an early offensive against Columbus. These 
defective strategic conditions of the Confederate position Beauregard 
felt constrained to point out very frankly to General Johnston, but at 
the same time expressed the opinion that the plan of attack which had 
just been developed—Grant’s movement up the Tennessee against the 
Confederate center—had served to invest the Confederates with that 
potential military advantage in war of holding the interior lines, with 
the power to swiftly mass their scattered resources upon the seventeen 
thousand men with which the Union general had flung himself into 
the re-entering angle of the Confederate lines. Beauregard therefore 
proposed that the main Confederate force should be immediately con- 
centrated upon Grant, and thus overwhelm him with decisive odds. 
Johnston objected that in such an operation Buell would follow him 
so closely that his forces would be exposed to the hazard of being 
caught and fatally crushed between the two Federal armies, or that 
Nashville would be left uncovered and exposed to easy capture by 
Buell, together with the large depots of commissary stores at Bowling 


*See letters of General Johnston to Confederate War Department, pages 382- 
386, and 387. Life of that officer by his son. 
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Green and Clarksville. In apprehension of one or the other of these 
results, General Johnston declined to adventure the proposed move- 
ments by which at least thirty-four thousand men might have been 
thrown upon General Grant at Fort Donelson, while leaving seven or 
eight thousand men in occupation of Bowling Green and Columbus to 
make so effective a show of occupation as to conceal the actual situa- 
tion at either point at least sufficiently long to crush Grant and be 
ready to meet Buell offensively. Such a concentration as affairs stood, 
had it been undertaken with energy, could have been easily executed 
with the ample means of railway transportation both from Columbus 
and Bowling Green at Johnston’s disposition, or even by marching in 
the expeditious manner of his retrograde from Bowling Green upon 
Nashville not many days later, when not only Fort Donelson was lost 
with more than ten thousand men, but Bowling Green was given up, 
and, as the natural consequence of the disaster at Donelson, Nashville 
fell also into Federal possession. 

Thus it having been decided by General Johnston to suffer the 
center of his lines to stand or fall with the force I have stated as 
brought together for its defense, it was further decided, in effect, that 
should Donelson succumb and Nashville have to be abandoned, the 
Confederate forces in Middle Tennessee surviving these disasters 
should retire upon Stevenson, in Northeastern Alabama.* At the 
same time, the Confederate forces at Columbus being left exposed by 
the fall of Donelson and Henry, to be easily taken in reverse and over- 
powered,} that position was to be evacuated or only held by a com- 
paratively small garrison, and the Confederate forces in Western 
Kentucky and West Tennessee were to be concentrated at some central 
position, to cover the two main railroads to Memphis from the east-- 
ward and northward. With this understanding of Generai Johnston’s. 
views, General Beauregard repaired to Jackson, in West Tennessee, 
arriving there February 17, 1862. 

Meanwhile I had gone to Columbus, accompanied by Captain D. B.. 
Harris, chief engineer on the staff of General Beauregard, one of the: 
very ablest military engineers and soldiers of either side employed 
in the war. I had thus gone in advance to Columbus directly from 
Richmond to inspect the forces there. I found the works somewhat: 
defectively located, and of altogether too great development or extent 


*See Memorandum printed page 487, Life of General Albert Sidney John- 
ston, by William Preston Johnston. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1878. 


+The position was even thus exposed, as I have already said, before the fall 
of Fort Henry. 
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for an effective sustained defense from the land side by the force there 
assembled. I also found the troops to be imperfectly organized, and 
was unable to procure a full and clear statement of the number and 
character of the forces and resources available for the defense ex- 
pected of that command. Called by telegraph from the general to 
Jackson, I at once made known my views of the situation at Columbus, 
and characterized that position as certain to prove a “dead-fall” to any 
force left there, and gave my opinion that it could not be too soon 
wholly evacuated. As in these opinions I was fully sustained by Cap- 
tain Harris, General Beauregard reported the situation to the Rich- 
mond authorities as so precarious that he ‘desired to give up so salient 
and ill-prepared a defensive position as Columbus and attempt to 
defend the Mississipi from less easily assailed positions to the south- 
ward, which he indicated.* He also called General Polk to Jackson, 


*In Mr. William Preston Johnston’s remarkable paper in the Century for 
February, 1885, entitled “Albert Sidney Johnston and the Shiloh Campaign,” 
occurs this characteristic paragraph: “He (Johnston) sent him (Beauregard) 
with instructions to concentrate all available forces near Corinth, a movement 
previously begun. His own plan (Johnston’s) was to defend Columbus to the 
last extremity with a reduced garrison, and withdraw Polk and his army for 
active movements. Beauregard made the mistake, however, of evacuating 
Columbus, and making his defense of the Mississippi River at Island Number 
10, which proved untenable and soon surrendered” (page 618). This I term 
characteristic, because it is made in disregard of the following passage in his own 
statements in the Life of General Johnston (page 486): ‘General Beauregard 
remained in Bowling Green until the 12th. His conference with General 
Johnston did not take place uri] February 7, when they both knew of the fall 
of Fort Henry, and made their plans with reference to that fact.” Those plans, 
reduced to writing so far as Beauregard was affected, I append also from the 
work before cited (page 487): “But as the possession of the former river 
(Tennessee) by the enemy renders the lines of communication of the army at 
Columbus liable to be cut off at any time from the Tennessee River as a base, 
by an overwhelming force of the enemy rapidly concentrated from various 
points on the Ohio, it becomes necessary, to prevent such a calamity, that the 
main body of that army should fall back to Humboldt, and thence, if 
necessary, to Grand Junction, so as to protect Memphis from either point and 
still have a line of retreat to the latter place, or to Grenada, Mississippi, and 
if necessary, to Jackson, Mississippi.” 

As will be noticed, among all the places then thought of for possible concen- 
tration upon Beauregard’s forces, Corinth is not named, and the nearest to it is 
Grand Junction, forty miles due west from it; the next position is Grenada, 
more than one hundred miles to the southwest from Corinth, and finally Jack- 
son, more than two hundred miles southwesterly from Grand Junction. In 
other words, the line of retrogression selected was not by the Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad through Corinth, but by the one branching from it at Jackson, Ten- 
nessee, to New Orleans via Grand Junction, Grenada, and Jackson, Mississippi. 
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to discuss the remedial measures which military conditions involved. 
That officer at first manifested the utmost confidence in his ability to 
successfully defend the position, but in the end was led to concur in 
the expedience of not risking the contingencies of such an operation. 
The Confederate War Department promptly telegraphed its assent to 
the proposed evacuation, and the proper orders were accordingly 
issued to that end, as well as for providing for the energetic fortifica- 
tion of Island 10, Fort Pillow, and Madrid Bend, positions which 
proved to be far from being as well fortified as they were represented 
to be at the time ef our arrival in the district. By sheer good fortune 
the evacuation of Columbus and movement of the heavy guns to 
Island 10 and to the batteries on the east shore of the river in that 
quarter and to Fort Pillow were safely effected without the knowl- 
edge of the United States naval forces at Cairo. 

As early as the 18th of February, or when as yet at Nashville, 
General Johnston telegraphed to Beauregard at Jackson, “You must 
now act as seems best to you; the separation of our armies is for the 
present complete.” That same night his retreating army, by his 
orders, encamped midway between Nashville and Murfreesboro’, on 
the direct road to Stevenson. But at Murfreesboro’ his column was 
halted to await and cover the removal from Nashville in the direction 
of Chattanooga of as much as possible of the rich accumulation of 
subsistence stores, and to collect fugitives from Donelson, and certain 
detached bodies of Confederate troops. Nashville was not finally 
evacuated by the Confederate rear-guard until the night of the 23d, 
nor occupied by the Federal army until the 26th or 27th of February, 
1862, by which time Johnston’s forces at Murfreesboro’ numbered 


seventeen thousand men. 

As for the idea that a movement looking to a “junction upon Corinth had 
“previously begun” it is a sheer figment. Moreover, General Johnston himself 
had seen and pointed out on the roth of December, 1861, in a letter to General 
Polk, as we learn vaguely from the pages of William Preston Johnston, that 
Columbus might be easily turned and its communications with its base cut off 
by means of a force sent up the Tennessee. As for the idea that the position 
could be held for any length of time by a materially smaller force than Polk’s 
army, and then used to effectually bar the river to the southward passage of 
the Federal fleet, really, no experienced soldier acquainted with military pos- 
sibilities and aware of the extent of the Confderate works, their real character, 
and the nature of the ground would entertain so chimerical a fancy. It so 
happens, also, that Island Number 10, Fort Pillow, had been selected by Polk 
before the advent of Beauregard as the places of great strength to retire to 
when forced out of Columbus. See pages 324-25, “Life of Albert Sidney 
Johnston,” by W. P. Johnston. 
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Meanwhile, heeding and yielding to the repeated strong solicita- 
tions of Beauregard, presented in various forms and methods, that 
instead of falling back to Stevenson as the best point from which to 
observe and counter-strike subsequent Federal operations in Middle 
Tennessee, while leaving Beauregard to defend Memphis and West 
Tennessee, General Johnston was now brought to recognize that the 
true military movement for him was “to co-operate or unite with 
Beauregard for the defense of Memphis and the Mississippi,” as he 
expressed his purpose on the 27th of February in a letter to the Con- 
federate Secretary of War.* However, while the movement for this 


*See Life of General A. S. Johnston, by his son, page 504. And as the 
author of that biography avails himself of all possible occasions to strenuously 
insist, in the face of all documentary and other proof, that General Johnston, 
as far back as. the abandonment of Bowling Green, had fixed precisely upon 
Corinth as the point at which he intended to concentrate all his forces for a 
vigorous offensive, I may properly take the occasion to give all readers an 
opportunity to judge intelligently of the facts of this historical question. First, 
in the letter to Secretary Benjamin, “Corinth” is not mentioned as the point at 
which the intended to unite with Beauregard, and for the good reason that 
at the time Corinth had not been mentioned by Beauregard, because, as yet, 
the Federals had not developed any purpose to make Pittsburg Landing their 
base of offensive operations, which would naturally have made Corinth the 
Confederate base. Johnston’s purpose, as announced in that letter, was a 
purely defensive one. Had he intended at Nashville to proceed to Corinth via 
Decatur, he certainly would not have marched southeasterly thirty odd miles 
to Murfreesboro’, but would have gone due south directly towards Decatur, 
halting at Franklin to await the final evacuation of Nashville, as an intelligent 
examination of any map of the country must show. The chief witness cited by 
Mr. Johnston in support of his theory is his maternal uncle, General William 
Preston, to the effect that “General Johnston withdrew from Nashville to 
Murfreesboro’ determined to effect a junction with Beauregard near Corinth. 
His two chief staff officers, Colonels Mackall and Gilmer, deemed it impossible. 
Johnston persevered.” Surely such a reference to Mackall, General Johnston’s 
adjutant general, and to Gilmer, his chief engineer, must naturally suggest that 
their testimony upon this point would be of that conclusive character that it 
could not be safely omitted if obtainable. Now it so happens, as is shown on 
page 507 of Mr. Preston Johnston’s work, that Gilmer when questioned by 
him upon this crucial subject answered, “I think it was at Murfreesboro’ that 
I first knew of the decision to make if practicable a junction with Beauregard.” 
It happens also that General Mackall’s evidence, though not elicited by Mr. 
Johnston, is not wanting,—evidence which I have seen in his handwriting in a 
letter to General Beauregard, under date of September 25, 1878, as follows: 
“My impression was then (at Murfreesboro’) that the idea of uniting the 
Bowling Green forces with those of Columbus for future operations was yours, 
and by you impressed upon General Johnston, but I can give no proof that this 
was so.” (Page 506, “Military Operations of General Beauregard,” by 
Alfred Roman.) 
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junction of the Confederate forces—a “hazardous experiment’’* as 
General Johnston characterized it—was initiated on the 28th of Feb- 
ruary, so much time was consumed in its execution that it was only 
practicable, because of the tardiness and lack of energetic seizure of 
the plain opportunity in the hands of the Federal commander as early 
at least as the 20th of March, to cut the Memphis and Charleston 
Railroad, or Johnston’s communications with Beauregard, with a 
force of thirty odd thousand men. That opportunity having been 
neglected by his adversary, General Johnston achieved the junction at 
Corinth by the 25th of March. Meanwhile, the two Confederate 
generals had met and Johnston expressed to Beauregard his purpose 
to place him in direct command of the army thus assembled, reserving 
to himself the departmental command with his headquarters at or 
about Holly Springs, Mississippi, for the reason as he stated that 
recent evetits had deprived him of the confidence of the country and 
he feared of the army to such extent as to impair its moral strength 
if he remained in command of it. Profoundly touched by Johnston’s 
manner and spirit of self-renunciation, Beauregard declined to accept 
such a sacrifice, but unfolding his views of the highly favorable pos- 
sibilities of a successful offensive campaign against General Grant, 


Finally, to brush away this unfounded pretence that the presence of the 
Bowling Green forces at Corinth was the fruit of a long prearranged plan 


formed in the mind of General Johnston and looking to vigorously offensive 
operations, I have but to adduce the following telegraphic dispatch, carefully 
suppressed by Mr. Preston Johnston in all his writings, dated only nine days 
before General Johnston reached Corinth: 
“Decatur, March 15. 

“To GENERAL G. T. BEAUREGARD—Have you had the right bank of the 
Hatchee examined near Bolivar? I recommend it to your attention. It has, 
besides other advantages, that of being farther from enemy’s base. 

“A. S. JoHNsTON ” 

In other words, instead of looking to a concentration at Corinth, or as near 
as practicable to the enemy then assembled at about Pittsburg Landing, and 
with a view to the prompt offensive against Grant, Johnston favored a con- 
centration at a point some fifty miles northwest of Corinth, towards the Mis- 
sissippi River, and materially north of the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, 
a point, as he urged, possessed of the advantage of being farther away from 
the enemy than Corinth; in other words, a defensive plan of operation upon the 
line of the ‘Mississippi Central Railroad to cover Memphis. This, it is to be 
noted further, was simply returning to his old idea (vide his Bowling Green 
plan of the 7th of February) that the Confederate forces, left to operate west 
of the Tennessee, should be employed to cover Memphis, and retreat upon that 
point, or possibly even to Jackson, Mississippi. 


*Letter of General A. S. Johnston, dated Decatur, March 18, 1862. 
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now that their forces were united, the high consideration of the 
Southern people might be speedily recovered, to which end Beaure- 
gard pledged all possible efforts on his own part to prepare that army 
for such a consummation. Under these circumstances, on the 29th 
of March, 1862, General Johnston assumed command of the “forces” 
in an order which I drew up from notes taken from General Beaure- 
gard before the order was submitted to General Johnston. In this 
order all the details of organization were prescribed, including the 
designation of General Beauregard as “second in command.”* In 
another order of the same date I was named adjutant-general of that 
army. As prescribed in that order, the Confederate forces were got 
ready for the field with the utmost energy, day and night during the 
next five days, under the immediate direction in all things of General 
Beauregard. Upon this point I may quote the words of Colonel David 
Urquhart, the aide-de-camp nearest the person of General Bragg him- 
self, in a letter to me dated August 25, 1880: “In fact, all which con- 
cerned the army from the time of its collection at Corinth, was ar- 
ranged at and proceeded from General Beauregard’s headquarters. 
Further, that, essentially, he exercised the command of the army.” 

As to who on the Confederate side planned the operations which 
led to the battle of Shiloh, nothing but special pleading and evasion 
of official evidence can support the pretense that the history of their 
genesis is not briefly as follows: 

On the night of the 2d of April, 1862, after ten o’clock, a telegram 
reached me, signed by General Cheatham commanding a division of 
Polk’s corps, stationed at Bethel on the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, 
twenty-three miles north of Corinth, addressed to General Polk, which 


*The forces were designated as the Army of the Mississippi. It was ar- 
ranged into three corps, with a reserve force of two brigades. These corps 
were subdivided into divisions of not less than two brigades each, with a 
regiment of cavalry; the brigades as far as practicable of two thousand five 
hundred infantry, with a light battery of six pieces. General Bragg in this 
order was announced chief of staff. This was my own suggestion, to en- 
able that officer in certain contingencies to give orders personally, in the 
name of General Johnston, to an officer senior to him, a power thought 
desirable by General Johnston, as well as by Beauregard. Bragg’s duties 
as corps commander absorbed all his attention, and he did not in any sense 
perform the duties of a chief of staff unto the army. The only documentary 
trace of his connection with the duties during the ten days so announced is 
to be found in a note addressed to him as “chief of staff’ by General Hardee, 
April 4, when the army was in motion to attack General Grant, and while 
Generals Johnston and Beauregard were to the rear as yet,—that is to say, 
when the very contingency was existing for which Bragg had been named 
chief of staff. 
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gave notice that a Federal force under General Lew Wallace was 
menacing his position. This dispatch Polk had sent to Beauregard, 
who, in turn, sent it to me, indorsed in effect: ““Now is the time to 
advance upon Pittsburg Landing.’* Following that indorsement, ad- 
dressed to General Johnston, was another to me, in substance, “Col- 
onel Jordan had better carry this dispatch to General Johnston and 
explain the military situation.” This paper with its indorsements I 
read at once to Colonel Jacob Thompson, aide-de-camp, and he will 
readily recall the pleasure. it gave us—and how I manifested mine— 
that Beauregard had thus declared decisively for an immediate offen- 
sive. Then going to the quarters of General Johnston, a quarter of a 
mile away on the line of the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, I 
handed him the open telegram, and, after he had read it and the in- 
dorsements (without one word of comment), he and I went directly 
across the railroad to the quarters of General Bragg, who, as we 
found, was already in bed. Admitted, however, to his bedside, the 
dispatch in question was given to and read by Bragg, who immediately 
said, “I agree with General Beauregard.” 

General Johnston advanced some objections, including the appre- 
hension that our forces were too freshly assembled and poorly 
equipped for an offensive undertaking such as the proposed onset upon 
the Federal army in a position of General Grant’s own selection ; fur- 
ther, that he did not see whence we could assemble soon enough the 
necessary reserve. To these objections I was able to make such an- 
swer, chiefly regarding the reserve, that he consented to the operation 
proposed by Beauregard; thereupon, turning to a table in Bragg’s 
chamber, I wrote a brief “circular order” to the three corps command- 
ers (based on our experience in Virginia), substantially in these 
terms: “That each corps should be assembled under arms by 12 
meridian on the 3d of April, each infantry soldier to be provided with 
forty rounds of ammunition in his cartridge-box, with sixty rounds 
to be carried in wagons, and with three days’ cooked rations in haver- 
sack, with three days’ more in wagons; each gun to be provided with 
forty rounds in the artillery caisson, with sixty more as a reserve.” 
I also specified the maximum limit of baggage transportation, with 
certain other details. After I had read aloud the draft of this circular 
to Genéral Johnston, the necessary copies were immediately made by 
aides-de-camp.of Bragg. These copies, each one signed by me, were 
in the hands of Generals Hardee and Polk respectively by 1.40 a. M., 
as specified in their receipts therefor brought to my office. On my 
way back to my quarters, arousing Colonel Chisholm, aide-de-camp to 
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Beauregard, I asked him to apprise the general by 5 a. M. that the 
movement was ordered. 

It was hardly sunrise when, called to General Beauregard’s quar- 
ters, he gave me the notes of the order of march and battle in the 
handwriting of Colonel Chisholm, who had copied them from the gen- 
eral’s own notes written during the night while in bed upon the backs 
of telegrams and envelopes, as the latter has told me. Asking Beaure- 
gard for a topographical sketch of the ground to be traversed, which 
was on his table, I returned with that and his notes to my office, to 
frame the orders including the proper details as to administration, a 
duty always left to me, and for the completeness of which I was al- 
ways held responsible. Meanwhile, on my way to my breakfast, I met 
General Johnston on horseback, going to see Beauregard, with whom 
I found him, on my return, carefully discussing the details of the 
movement of the different corps by the several roads leading from 
Corinth in the direction of the enemy, which resulted in Johnston’s 
final unqualified acceptance of the plan, including the tactical manner 
of entering into battle, sketched by Beauregard in the notes already 
in my possession. Polk, Bragg, and Hardee now being present, I 
stated that as it would take some time to frame the full text of the 
order and to have the necessary copies made, it were best, as a precau- 
tion against any delay in beginning the movement at mid-day, that the 
first day’s movement should be explained orally by Beauregard to the 
corps commanders, which was done before I left the room. 

During the forenoon I completed Special Orders No. 8, precisely 
as they were published under date of April 3, 1862, and, later on, the 
“Memorandum for Corps Commanders,” without having received one 
word touching their tenor from any one except Beauregard. Nor did 
General Johnston see the orders until the next morning, when I handed 
him the copies specially prepared for him, which are printed pages 
555-57 of his Life by his son.* This I did in front of my office, as he 


*The “Memorandum for Corps Commanders” was written and signed by 
me, as will be seen. It remains to be said, the tenor of it was given to me 
by and emanated from General Beauregard late in the afternoon, as supple- 
mentary to the longer order. It was as follows: 

“HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
“Cor1ntH, April 3, 1862. 

“Memorandum for the Commanders of the Corps and of the Reserve. 

“I.—As soon as the reserve shall have taken position at Monterey, a strong 
working party will be sent to repair the bridges, causeway, and road across 
Lick Creek, on the direct road from Monterey to Pittsburg, so that it may be 


used in any forward movement of the reserve. 
“TIIT.—In the approaching battle every effort should be made to turn the left 
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called there with his personal staff, all mounted, en route for Mon- 
terey. Such is the true history of this perversely presented matter, 
and all other accounts essentially at variance with it are without the 
least historical foundation. 

By midday on the 3d of April, the several Confederate corps 
densely filled the streets of Corinth, as also the railway tracks and all 
other approaches to the place, with a martial array of serried infantry, 
evidently eager for the campaign, with field batteries, cavalry, and 
baggage-trains all in marching order. But from some misunderstand- 
ing on the part of General Polk, his corps blocked the way for the 
egress of Hardee’s troops, a fact not reported, however, to General 
Beauregard, ds it should have been, earlier than 3 p. mM. This un- 
toward delay of the beginning of the movements from 12 o. to after 3 
p. M., when all had been ready for the march even before the first 
hour, really delayed the Confederates twenty-four hours in reaching 
the field,—or not until Saturday, 3 Pp. M., instead of Friday, as had been 
expected. General Johnston himself left Corinth with his personal 
staff on the morning of the 4th of April, but finding that the mass of 
his forces would not be pushed materially beyond Monterey that night, 
he halted there, where General Bragg also had established his head- 
quarters. To the same point, only eleven miles distant from Corinth, 
General Beauregard also repaired, reaching it a little before sunset. 


Just as we dismounted at the house occupied by Generals Johnston and 


flank of the enemy, so as to cut off his line of retreat to the Tennessee River, 
and throw him back on Owl Creek, where he will be obliged to surrender. 
Every precaution must also be taken on our part to prevent unnecessary ex- 
posure of our men to the enemy’s gunboats.” : 

This, I may add, is the order of battle upon which so much stress is laid 
‘by Mr. Preston Johnston, in his recent article upon the battle of Shiloh in 
the Century magazine, as being his father’s order, rather than the more elabor- 
ate one issued the same day, towards which he assumes a critical posture not 
warranted by his acquaintance with the art and business of war. Every idea 
of that “Memorandum,” however, belongs to Beauregard, and the words to the 
present writer. 

In view of the criticisms of the detailed order of the same date as above, 
I am quite willing that professional soldiers should decide whether it is not an 
exceptionally clear and explicit order; one easily executed and likely to avoid 
confusion in-moving an army of forty thousand men of all arms through a 
‘heavily wooded country, with few and narrow roads. Soldiers will understand 
the necessity for the tactical details that provided for the quick deployment 
of each corps upon reaching the ground of combat, in its proper position, as 
‘also the tactical order in which each corps moved into action by which deploy- 
ment was made specially easy as it might be called for by the exigencies of the 
‘battle. Only the first line (Hardee) went into action deploye. 
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Bragg, a bare-headed young Federal officer, Major Crockett of the 
Seventy-ninth Ohio, was brought in from the front, where he had 
been captured in the course of a heavy reconnoissance that had been 
pushed with singular indiscretion from Bragg’s corps almost into the 
enemy’s lines. From an examination which I made of this officer, 
assisted by Major Gilmer, I was satisfied, and so reported to Generals 
Johnston and Beauregard, that as yet our approach was wholly unex- 
pected, and that no intrenchments whatsoever had been thrown up for 
the protection of the Federal encampments. On Saturday, such was 
the clumsy handling of the troops that Hardee’s corps was not in its 
prescribed. position, deployed in line of battle, much before 3 Pp. M..— 
an hour altogether too late for an attack that day. The unnecessary 
time taken in marching little more than twenty miles, and the untoward 
re-encounter had the day before, with the Federal troops, coupled with 
the report now made by General. Polk that his men had practically 
exhausted their five days’ rations in three, led General Beauregard to 
the conclusion that the campaign had miscarried, for its success had 
depended mainly upon the element of a complete surprise, which we 
could no longer rationally anticipate, nor expect to find the Federal 
army otherwise than so strongly intrenched that it would be folly to 
attempt to attack it with so undisciplined an army as our own had been 
seen to be. General Johnston admitted the weight of what Beauregard 
said, but added that he still hoped we should not find the enemy in- 
trenched or expecting an attack: therefore as he had taken the field 
for a battle, he should adventure the hazard. Thereupon the corps 
commanders repaired to their respective positions with the under- 
standing that the attack should be made as early as possible the next 
morning, precisely in the tactical order and manner directed and ex- 
plained to them before leaving Corinth. The front lines of the two 
armies were now less than two miles apart, and from the spot at which 
General Johnston bivouacked I heard that night the drums of the 
Federal troops as tattoo was beaten from their right to left, very dis- 
tinctly. 

Soon after 3 o’clock a. M., Sunday morning, the Confederates were 
astir, and, breakfasting hastily, their lines were formed as had been 
prescribed, except that fortunately, as we shall see, for Sherman’s 
division, Hardee did not so extend the left of his corps, which formed 
the first line engaged, as to reach Owl Creek, as he had been directed 
to do. His corps, reinforced to nine thousand and twenty-four rank 
and file by Gladden’s fine brigade of Withers’s division of Bragg’s 
corps, and embracing eight thousand five hundred bayonets, was de- 
ployed in line of battle. 
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Rearward some five or six hundred yards, Bragg’s corps, less 
Gladden’s brigade, was disposed as far as practicable in a line of 
regiments in double column at half-distance, carrying into action about 
ten thousand bayonets, or ten thousand seven hundred and thirty-one 
rank and file, including the artillery. 

Polk’s corps of nine thousand one hundred and thirty-five men 
with eight thousand five hundred bayonets constituted the third line,. 
eight hundred yards to the rear of Bragg, and it was formed in a 
column of brigades, each one deployed in line. 

Thus, including the reserve, under Breckenridge, of three brigades, 
numbering six thousand four hundred and thirty-nine men, the Con- 
federate army, which about five o’clock that April morning was sent 
into action, aggregated thirty-three thousand infantry (or thirty-five 
thousand three hundred and twenty-nine artillery and infantry), with 
four thousand three hundred cavalry, more than half of which had no 
offensive power whatsoever for lack of proper arms, their only value 
being to watch upon the flanks for any hostile approach or menace. 

Here a sketch of the precise ground occupied by the army about to 
be so rudely and unexpectedly roused from their comfortable encamp- 
ments will serve to make more-readily intelligible the occurrences and 
vicissitudes of the ensuing battle. Two streams, Lick and Owl Creeks, 
taking their start very near each other, somewhat westward of Monte- 
rey, in a ridge parting the waters that fall directly into the Mississippi 
from those that empty into the Tennessee, flowing sinuously with a 
general direction, the latter to the northeast and the former south of 
east, after its junction with Snake Creek, finally debouch into the 
Tennessee about four miles asunder. These water-courses embrace an: 
area of undulating table-land some five miles in depth from the river,. 
from three to five miles broad, and about one hundred feet above the 
low water level of the river. Intersected by a labyrinth of ravines, 
the drainage generally is into Owl and Snake Creeks, as the ground 
rises somewhat ridge-like near Lick Creek. Near to the river these 
ravines, deep and steep, have their water-shed either into Snake Creek 
or the Tennessee itself. At the time, recent heavy rains had filled 
them with springs or rills, making the soil boggy and difficult for the 
movement of artillery in many places. A primeval forest, cumbered 
with undergrowth, covered the whole region, except a few small farms 
of from fifty to seventy acres here and there. A warehouse and one 
or two dwellings by the river-side constituted Pittsburg Landing. It 
was near the mouth of Snake Creek, and about three miles below that 
of Lick Creek. The two roads leading from Corinth, while crossing 
Lick Creek a mile apart, unite two miles from the Landing. Other 
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roads traverse this area,—one passing Owl Creek by a bridge from the 
direction of Purdy also afforded one way of communication between 
Crump’s and Pittsburg Landing, the other, or shorter way between 
the two points, being by a road and bridge across Snake Creek. 

The Union army of five divisions, which occupied the ground 
which I have described, was, in effective force, thus constituted : 


Regiments. Men. Guns. 
PMPNGNTS VION. 505 6ks ans cae se¥ seuss 12 8,830 16 
PENNE SNIDER aos Sa Ses gs ads ase ar x 8 5,463 12 
MoGlernend’s GIvVIBION. ........60.c6.0600s 12 7,028 ‘12 
Eee OP. wa) eno xShe tes kcsces 12 7,302 10 
Wallace’s (W. H. L.) division .......... 12 8,708 24 
Total Union force at Pittsburg Landing. 56 37,331 74: 


Three of Sherman’s brigades, supported by eighteen guns and 
eight companies of cavalry, were in position covering the Purdy road, 
the right resting against the bridge across Owl Creek. Prentiss’s 
division was encamped to the left of Sherman, and on his left and the 
extreme Federal left was posted Stuart’s brigade of Sherman’s divi- 
sion at the crossing of the road from Pittsburg to Hamburg, and 
about one mile, by that road, from the Landing. This was the Federal 
front line. To the rearward of Sherman, within close supporting 
distance, McClernand’s division was encamped at the confluence of the 
Purdy and Ridge roads, and ten of the twelve regiments of that divi- 
sion were entitled to have “Fort Donelson” inscribed on their flags. 
Hurlbut’s and Wallace’s (W. H. L.) divisions formed a second line 
nearly parallel with the course of the river, and stretching nearly per- 
pendicular to the Corinth road, in the direction of and with its left 
reaching almost to Stuart’s position. As is apparent, the several parts 
of the Federal army were well disposed for the quick support of the 
front line in the event of an attack. At the same time neither flank 
could be turned, as each rested upon a stream unfordable at that 
season. 

That the attack, when it burst upon the Union army, just after 
sunrise on Sunday morning, was wholly unexpected, both by General 
Grant and General Sherman, really does not admit of candid doubt. 
In a note of the latter to the former, late in the afternoon of the 5th 
of April. it is reported, the “enemy is saucy, but got the worst of it 
yesterday.” ... “I do not apprehend anything like an attack upon our 
position.” Later the same afternoon, General Grant wrote to his su- 
perior commander, General Halleck, at St. Louis, “Our outposts have 
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been attacked in considerable force. I immediately went up,* but 
found all quiet.” ... “I have scarcely the faintest idea of an attack 
(general one) being made upon us.” That they regarded the hostile 
force in their immediate front no larger than “two regiments of infan- 
try and one battery of artillery six miles out,” is made apparent by 
another note from General Sherman, to be found in the appendix to 
Badeau’s sketch of the battle. Morever, Grant had been absent all 
the afternoon of the 5th of April at Savannah, where at three o’clock 
he visited the encampment of Colonel ‘Ammen, one of our old West 
Point professors, to whom he said that steamers would be sent for 
his transportation to Pittsburg Landing on “Monday or Tuesday, or 
some time early in the week ;” as also that theré would be “no fight at 
Pittsburg Landing,” but at “Corinth, where the rebels are fortified.”+ 
Sleeping at Savannah, the sound of many cannon at Shiloh gave the 
first tiding to the Federal commander-in-chief of a hostile juncture in 
that direction; but even that he can scarcely have regarded as the 
announcement of a serious offensive movement againist his position, 
for Nelson’s whole division of Buell’s army lay at Savannah, and as 
he was leaving by steamer for Pittsburg, General Grant merely or- 
dered that division to march thither by the nearest road instead of 
sending it forward by the abundant steam tranportation available. 
However, as he steamed towards the scene, the western bank of the 
, Tiver was soon found alive with his men fleeing from the danger which 
early that morning had routed them from their comfortable tents.t 
Halting half-way, at Crump’s Landing, as we are told, to communicate 
with and order Lew Wallace into action,§ he reached Pittsburg Land- 
ing, hardly before nine o’clock, to find his whole front line surprised 
and dislodged, and the ravines and river bank adjacent packed with 
thousands of crouching fugitives. These were not to be rallied or 
reorganized, or incited to return to the field and, by co-operation with 
those who there still battled manfully, make an effort to recover the 
fortunes of the day. 

But it seems to me that, wholly aside from any documentary proof, 
it is impossible to believe that either General Grant or his trusted lieu- 
tenant, Sherman, had the faintest expectation of the attack impending 


*From-his headquarters at Savannah to Pittsburg Landing. 


Diary of Colonel Jacob Ammen, Nelson’s divisions, p. 331, Reb. Rec., vol. 
x. chap. xxii. 


“Agate” (Whitelaw Read) ,—Cincinnati Gazette, Reb. Rec., p. 387, vol. iv. 


§General Grant’s Century article. 
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from a hostile army, forty thousand strong, bivouacked within a mile 
and a half of Sherman’s headquarters, when they wrote so confiden- 
tially of the improbability of any serious attack. The complete absence 
of those ordinary precautions that hedge an army in the field must for- 
bid the future historian from regarding the first day’s battle of Shiloh 
as other than the completest surprise ever inflicted on an army. 
Really, there were no infantry pickets or cavalry videttes exterior to 
the line of brigade sentinels, who, taken utterly unaware, were driven 
in from their posts, with barely time to discharge their pieces, and the 
Confederate masses pressed on close at their heels into many of the 
half-roused encampments, while to some regiments the first intimation 
of a hostile presence was a salute of grape in their very camp.* Of- 
ficers and men were still numerously asleep in their blankets, many 
others dressing, many were cooking, the rest eating their breakfast, 
and the arms of all lay scattered around in the orderless fashion of 
holiday soldiers. Numbers, therefore, were killed or wounded in their 
beds or tents, and very many were not given time to clutch up either 
arms or accoutrements before their encampments were in possession 
of the enemy. In consequence, however, of the failure of Hardee to 
form his line with his left extended to Owl Creek, when the collision 
came it was only with the left brigade (Hildebrand’s) of Sherman’s 
division ; but Prentiss was struck with overwhelming force from flank 
to flank. Hildebrand’s brigade, swept from its encampments, scat- 
tered, and was heard of no more as a belligerent organization on that 
field either day. Prentiss’s division rallying, however, was formed in 
good time on a neighboring ridge, but unable to stand the torrent 
that streamed after it, was pressed farther back. Meanwhile, Sher- 
man’s rightward brigades, which Hardee had left untouched, had been 
formed, and right stoutly did he avail himself of the advantages of the 
ground and strive to make head against Ruggles’s division of Bragg’s 
corps, that had now come strenuously into action. Sherman’s position 
was one of natural strength, with a small water-course in front. It 
afforded a converging fire upon his assailants, and McClernand, ap- 
prised of Sherman’s situation, was advancing to support him. But 
such was the pressure, meantime, upon Sherman that, with the loss of 
five or six guns, he was forced back just as McClernand came up. Both 
were now forced rearward to the line of the cross-road from Hamburg 


*It is due to General Prentiss, however, to state that he alone seems to have 
taken any precautions against surprise by a substantial outpost a mile and a half 
in advance of his division, which became engaged with and was driven in by 
Hardee’s skirmish line. 
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to Purdy. There gaining a foothold, and with several batteries favor- 
ably posted, they made a stand on a thickly-wooded ridge with a ravine 
in front. But such again was the fury with which Ruggles, in co-op- 
eration with some of Polk’s brigades, assailed the position that the 
Federal line again yielded, and now receded to the position of McCler- 
nand’s encampment, with the loss of several pieces of artillery. 

Meantime Hurlbut, informed by the uproar in front, as well as by 
calls for aid, of what had happened there, threw Veach’s brigade of 
his division forward at 7.30 to support Sherman, while he in person 
with his two other brigades moved swiftly to the succor of Prentiss, 
and with him went eight companies of cavalry and three batteries. 
Prentiss’s division was meet, however, broken into fragments, which 
filtered through his lines as he formed along the edge of a field on 
favorable ground, sheltered by timber and thick undergrowth, near the 
Hamburg road, south of the position last taken by Sherman and 
McClernand. Here Hurlbut in turn was quickly assailed, but for 
several hours the Union troops maintained their position with great 
obstinacy, even aiter the early loss of Meyers’s Ohio battery, which, 
under the fire of the Confederate artillery, was abandoned, horses as 
well as pieces and caissons, by their officers and men, who, as General 
Hurlbut reports, he did not see again until after the second day’s 
battle, though the horses were soon recovered and the guns spiked. 
In this quarter of the field the Confederates moved to the attack, 
. it seems, “in columns doubled on the centre,”* instead of being oppor- 
tunely deployed by their immediate commanders, and, as a conse- 
quence, suffered severely. Meanwhile, Prentiss rallying a part of his 
troops on Hurlbut’s right, and these two Union divisions gave back 
before the heavy onslaught upon their position but a short distance 
at a time, using effectively two 20-pounder guns, under the command 
of Surgeon Cornyn, as well as several light batteries, to stay the pro- 
gress of their assailants. Meanwhile, however, the whole front, line 
of Federal encampments was in the hands of the Confederates, filled 
with equipage and baggage, the most abundant and luxurious that 
ever encumbered any except an Oriental army.t 

While Hurlbut and Prentiss were so obstinately fighting their ad- 
versaries, Polk’s corps was mainly engaged with Sherman, who ably 
endeavored to redeem the losses of the morning. Several of his posi- 
tions in the stages of his retrogression towards the river were quite 


*See Report of General Hurlbut, Reb. Rec., S. 1, vol. ix. 


{Including tent-stoves, trunks, and a species of vest-armor of sheet-iron or 
steel, whose owners had not time to don them. 
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strong, fronted, as they were, by tangled ravines and affording thick 
cover, from which his troops poured a desolating fire that more than 
once checked the ardent press of their adversaries. But gathering 
volume and renewing the onset, the Confederates still, though slowly, 
drove their enemy nearer the river with each hour, in that quarter of 
the field as elsewhere. 

W. H. L. Wallace’s division did not become involved in the battle 
before nine o’clock, apparently. It had been commanded and trained 
by so through a soldier as C. F. Smith, and had figured in the capture 
of Donelson. Wallace, a gallant soldier who had also fought at 
Donelson, handled his troops with decided stamina. Stuart’s brigade 
of Sherman’s division, on the extreme Federal left of the front line, 
having been attacked, made an obstinate stand, but was overpowered 
and driven from its ground rearward towards the river, and now the 
whole Federal line of battle had been pushed back to within a mile of 
the Landing, or to the ground of their last encampments. There 
were massed what remained of their artillery, and the fragments of 
Sherman’s, Prentiss’s, McClernand’s, Hurlbut’s, and Wallace’s divi- 
sions greatly intermixed with each other. 

In the meantime, from the nature of the field——the net-work of 
ravines, the interlaced thickets, and wide scope of forest,—the Confed- 
erate organization had become greatly disordered. Not only divisions 
and brigades had been dislocated, but regiments also; and the troops 
of all three corps, in fact, were intermingled.* For the most part, 
confident of the issue and bent on pressing towards the enemy, there 
was, nevertheless, a lack of harmonious, properly propulsive move- 
ment on the part of the corps commanders. These superior officers, 
when the action was at its height, about meridian, who should have 
been occupied with the concentration and continuous projection of 
their corps in full strength upon the shattered Federal divisions, and 
fighting their batteries so massed as to employ not less than twelve 
pieces upon any one point, as had been especially enjoined upon them, 
through the present writer, the morning of the battle as a special 
feature of the attack pressed personally into the thickest or to the 
“perilous edge” of the battle, leading forward brigades and even 
single regiments into engagement with great personal intrepidity, and 
doing a great deal, no doubt, by their personal examples, to impel 
small bodies forward upon errands somewhat resultless compared 
with what must have happened had the same ardor been given to 


*See Reports of General Bragg and of subordinate Confederate com- 
manders, Reb. Rec., vol. x. ch. xxii., pages 446-66. 
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gathering and keeping their troops better in hand, and thrown in 
greater masses against their tottering, demoralized foe. Instead of 
attending to the swing and direction of the great war engine at their 
disposition, they became rather as it were so many heads of battering- 
rams of that machine. General Johnston himself, from an early 
period, was in the very front of the battle, chiefly in the Confederate 
right, stimulating personally the onset where the resistance seemed 
most stubborn. Repeatedly brigades had faltered, under the inspira- 
tion of the indifference with which he exposed his person and affront- 
ed danger, bore back the enemy and wrested the position fought for. 

About eight o’clock I had left General Beauregard with his head- 
quarters established upon the high ground between the Pittsburg and 
Hamburg roads, whence, with his staff, he was directing and hurrying 
the forward movement of the reserves. Aiming to join General John- 
ston, I rode forward with Colonel Jacob Thompson, who was carrying 
a special message to some part of the field. Upon reaching the scene 
of the first collision, I came upon many of the Confederate troops at 
a halt; sometimes a regiment or battery, sometimes a brigade, and 
even a whole division at order arms, separated from the rest of the 
organization to which they may have belonged, and wholly confused 
or at a loss for the proper orders or directions from their common 
superiors. Seeing this extraordinary situation of the field, and meeting 
also a large number of officers attached to the staff of the three corps 
commanders, who reported their inability to find their respective 
chiefs,* I saw that it was far more vital to the issue of the battle to 
endeavor to remedy this condition of the Confederate rear than to 
attempt to find General Johnston. Accordingly, instead of pressing 
to the front, I dispatched the superior staff-officers whom I had en- 
countered to the right and left to mass as much as possible, and to 
press forward into action in the direction of the heaviest firing all the 
troops to be found not engaged, while accompanied by Col. William 
Preston, aide-de-camp to General Johnston, and Colonel David Urqu-- 
hart, aide-de-camp to General Bragg, I now addressed myself specially 
to the duty of urging forward such troops as might be found either 
straggling or at a loss for orders or course of action. 

Within the hollows, and on the slopes and flat ridges of that cir- 
cumscribed Tennessee woodland more than sixty thousand muskets 


*Including, at one time, near Shiloh Chapel, Major Garner, adjutant general 
to General Bragg; Major Williamson, adjutant general, and Major Blake, in- 
spector general to General Polk; and Major Pickett, adjutant general to 
General Hardee. 
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and rifles were now incessantly employed in the dire work of carnage. 
The continuous rattle, roll, and roar, the blaze of small-arms, with the 
hurtle shriek and crash of rifle projectiles through the trees, the ex- 
plosion of shells, the louder discharges and reverberation of more than 
a hundred cannon, and the hoarse continuous cheers and shouts, es- 
pecially of the Confederates, filled every nook of the forest with the 
varied commingled, savage clamors of the bloodiest of modern 
battles. Meanwhile the sun had dissipated the fog of the early morn- 
ing, and shone bright and warm through the young spring foliage. 


(To be Continued.) 








THE STRATEGY AND TACTICS OF THE 
RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


' FIFTH PAPER. 
GENERAL SITUATION. 


In the preceding chapter the operations by sea and land, up to the 
12th of April, were briefly set forth and the general situation early 
in April was described in outiine. A few remarks on the one weak 
elenient above all others which limited the Russian plans and deter- 
mined the rate of their strategic deployment in the field of operations, 
namely, the Siberian railway, are here added. They are from the 
pen of General von Zepelin, of the German Army, and published in 
the Army and Navy Gazette: 


“THE SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 


“When the telegraph brought news of the attack of the Japanese 
on Port Arthur, the transport management of the Manchurian Army 
found itself in a very bad case, for there was a line nearly 4,970 miles 
long, leading from the center of Russia in Europe to the shores of 
the Pacific Ocean, with its interruption at Lake Baikal, which was to 
be guarded against the attacks of foes from the interior and the ex- 
terior, and against the forces of Nature also. The length of this line 
from Cheliabinsk, via Harbin, is 3,870 miles to Port Arthur and 3,970 
miles to Vladivostok, and it runs through very difficult country in 
many places, requiring special measures of precaution. In addition, 
there was the necessity of making proper provision for the transport 
of troops over Lake Baikal during the inclement Siberian winter. 

“If we look into the measures taken by the leaders of the Russian 
army, we cannot but recognize that they have not been found wanting 
either in energy or foresight. A great service was rendered by Prince 
Hilkoff, Minister of Railways and Transports, who hastened to Asia 
and personally carried out the necessary measures. * * * 

“The Samara-Zlatoust line, and the Siberian Railway, as also the 
parts of the railway over and round Lake Baikal within the limits of 
the Siberian military zone, were placed under martial law, together 
with the track and the ice-breaker, and this measure was extended to 
the neighboring parts of the territories crossed. 
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“The former guard of the Eastern Chinese railway has, as is well 
known, been replaced by the four brigades of the frontier guard of 
the Trans-Amur District (Pogranitschnaja Strasha). It consists of 
all three arms, is encamped along the line for the protection of the 
railway stations, and is not only entrusted with the defence against 
attack from the exterior, but also with the service of the railway in a 
limited sense. At its head is Lieut.-Gen. Chitshagoff, who, during the 
military operations of 1900, was military governor of the Amur Dis- 
trict and Ataman of the Assuri Cossack forces. To further strengthen 
the regular guard all Russian subjects living in Manchuria not under 
the obligation of military service are called upon to form volunteer 
corps in the villages situated along the line. 

“With regard to measures for increasing the efficiency of the rail- 
way, these have consisted in laying over the ice of the lake a track, 
and by means of light engines it was found possible to take over to 
the east side of the lake no less than 1,693 closed goods vans, 436 
passenger wagons, 262 open goods vans, and 65 engines, which had 
been taken to pieces, thereby forming a depot for the Trans-Baikal, 
Eastern Chinese, and Ussuri railways, for meeting any requirements 
which might arise in the course of the war in the way of carrying 
troops forward or taking them back. . For the accommodation of the 
troops which had to cover on foot the distance of about 25 miles, ex- 
tending from the Baikal to the Tauchoj stations, buildings for 4,000 
men and go horses were erected at Imsokentlevskaja Station, which 
lies about 44 miles west of Baikal. Here the troops were given a 
day’s rest, after which they were sent to the Baikal Station, the depar- 
tures being timed so that the march over Lake Baikal could begin at 
daybreak. In this march the troops were accompanied by sledges, on 
which the luggage was packed, and in which any sick could be placed. 
The vans belonging to the troops and to the artillery were drawn by 
their own horses. In case of very severe snowstorms, the troops also 
were taken over the lake in sledges. Over 3,000 sledges had to be 
requisitioned in the Trans-Baikal districts and in Siberia for this 
transport. Along the sledge-way a few heated shelters were erected, 
and, towards the middle, the Seredinga Station, where the troops 
made a longer halt in warm barracks. It is, of course, not possible to 
estimate how many troops were carried across Lake Baikal in this way. 

“Another measure for increasing the efficiency of the Asiatic rail- 
way is the construction of sidings, of which the Minister has had a 
large number put in hand to the west of Baikal. At the end of April 
the ice begins breaking up on Lake Baikal, during which time the 
traffic even by boat is often interrupted. As the newspapers have an- 
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nounced, Prince Hilkoff recently again started for Lake Baikal. The 
object of his journey is apparently to add to the pontoons, which are 
capable ‘of carrying about 40 wagons over the lake in a day, and to 
the number of other vessels which would be available for transport 
purposes. At the same time, it is hoped that the railway round the 
lake from Tauchoj to Kultuk will shortly be carried further, and that 
the portion extending from the end of the line at Kultuk up to the 
Baikal Station may be arranged temporarily, so as to be available for 
transport purposes.” 
NAVAL OPERATIONS. 

Between March 28 and April 12, 1904, the Japanese fleet was not 
in touch with the Russian, but was occupied with covering the trans- 
ports conveying the Second Japanese Army. The first section of 
this army, comprising the 4th Division, was at first held on transports 
at Chinampo (the port of Ping Yang), but was later landed at 
Yongampo, near the left bank of the Yalu mouth, which had been 
occupied by the First Army. 

TENTH ATTACK ON PORT ARTHUR.* 
(April 12, 1904.) 


After the Japanese fleet, on March 27, 1904, retired from Port 
Arthur, Admiral Makarov, with portions of his squadron made sev- 
eral excursions out to sea, at one time going out as far as the island 
of Haiyuntan, in Corea Bay, about 110 miles east of Port Arthur. 

Meanwhile, another attack on Port Arthur was planned by Ad- 
miral Togo, whose fleet was organized as follows: 

I. (Battleship) Squadron.—Asahi (flag), Mikasa, Hatsuse, Shi- 
kishima, Fuji, Yashima. 

II. (Large Cruiser) Squadron.—Asama, Tokiva, Yokumo, Iz- 
umo, Iwate, Azuma, Nishin, Kassuga. 

III. (Small Cruiser) Squadron.—Chitose, Takasago, Kasagi, 
Yoshino, Akashi, Niitaka. 

Destroyer Flotilla.—ist Division: Asashivo, real Akatsuki. 
2nd Division : Ikazuchi, Inazuma, Oboro, Akebono. 3rd Division: Sa- 
zanami, Shinome, Usugumo. 4th Division: Murakumo, Shiranui, Ya- 
giri, Kagero. 5th Division: Harusane, Hayatori, Asagiri, Murasame. 

Torpedo Flotilla.—gth Division: Chidori, Misasagi, Monazuru, 
Hayabusa. 14th Division: Zubame, Aotaka, Hato, Kari. 

Train.—Mine Steamer: Koryo Maru. 

On April 6th the outposts of this fleet began to make their ap- 


*The Japanese call this the eighth attack; German authorities the seventh. 
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pearance in the waters about Port Arthur, indicating that another 
attack was being planned. The Russian fleet continued its recon- 
noissances, although the weather was heavy and the sea very rough. 

At midnight, April 11-12, the 4th and 5th Destroyer Divisions, the 
14th Torpedo Division, and the Koryo Maru, arrived in the roads at 
Port Arthur, and succeeded, in spite of the Russian searchlights play- 
' ing on them constantly, in laying floating mines at various points. 
The night was dark and rainy. 

The Russians had stationed the Bayan, with nets out, at the inner 
harbor entrance as guard ship, while farther to the front, on a line 
running eastward from the Liaotishan foothills, torpedo boats pa- 
trolled as outposts. 

Favored by the heavy weather the Japanese slipped past these out- 
posts unseen, and then laid their mines to one side of the harbor en- 
trance, in the roadstead, where the Russian squadron generally man- 
euvered during an action. The mine laying was entirely unobserved 
by the Russians. 

The Russian outpost torpedo division (eight boats) had made a 
reconnoissance out into the roads without encountering the Japanese 
flotilla, and was returning to the harbor when, at dawn, the 3rd Jap- 
anese squadron (under Admiral Dewa), with several torpedo boats, 
apparently in observation of Port Arthur, became visible on the hori- 
zon. Three of the Russian torpedo boats (the Strashny and two 
others) had become separated from the rest of the division, on ac- 
count of the heavy weather, and at 6 a. Mm. were seen by the Japanese 
cruiser squadron and pursued by its torpedo boats with a view to 
cutting them off. One of the boats got in at dawn and escaped cap- 
ture. The Strashy was overtaken by the second Destroyer Division, 
and sunk, while the third Russian boat escaped—by making a wide 
detour. The Bayan went to the assistance of the torpedo boats, but 
was too late to save the Strashny; the Japanese torpedo boats retired. 
to the protection of the cruiser squadron. The Russian: torpedo 
division returned to the harbor at 7.00 A. M., and soon after several 
Japanese ships began to approach Port Arthur. . 

The Strashy was sunk about 16 miles from Port Arthur. The 
Bayan saved 5 of the crew, but was fired on by the Japanese cruisers 
in the meantime, receiving a number of hits before she retired, but no 
serious damage. The Diana and 5 torpedo boats went to her assist- 
ance, as she was returning. 

At 8.00 A. M., Admiral Makarov, with his flagship, the Petro- 
pavlovsk, the battleship Poltavia, the torpedo dispatch boat Gaidamac, 
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the cruisers Askold, Novik and Diana, and five torpedo boats, picked 
up the Bayan and moved out against the Japanese cruisers. 

The Japanese light cruisers (III Squadron), which have nearly all 
a speed of 22.5 knots, had been sent out far to the front of the main 
fleet, which was still below the horizon, but in communication with 
the advanced squadron by means of wireless telegraphy. 

The Russian squadron pursued the Japanese squadron for about 
15 miles southeastward from Port Arthur. The Japanese vessels, on 
account of their superior speed, were able to keep beyond the danger 
zone of the Russian fire, and yet fight a delaying action. Meanwhile 
the I Japanese squadron had been informed of the movements of the 
Russians by means of wireless telegraphy, and this squadron, together 
with the Nishin and Kassuga, arrived on the scene and made for the 
Russian ships. The latter immediately (at about 8.40 a. M.) went 
about and retired toward Port Arthur, arriving under the protection 
of the shore guns before the Japanese came within range of the 
Russian ships. 

The Russian squadron was reinforced in the. Port Arthur road- 
stead by the Pobieda, the Peresviet and the Sevastopol, which had 
come out from the inner harbor, and the ships moved then in the 
following order: 

Askold, Bayan, Diana, Petropavlovsk, Peresviet, Pobieda, Novik, 
with 5 torpedo boats and 2 destroyers on the left. On arriving 
opposite the inner harbor entrance the torpedo boats were signalled 
to enter the port, while the cruisers formed line. 

The latter took up a position in battle formation in front of the 
Golden Hill on Tiger Peninsula. This change of formation brought 
the Petropavlovsk ahead, and she veered to the eastward. In taking 
the position, however, the flagship Petropavlovsk at 9:43 A. M., at a 
point south of the Golden Hill, about one mile outside the port 
entrance, struck a mine. The Poltava (following the flagship at 
2 cables distance) stopped, and the other vessels were headed for the 
harbor entrance. The Petropavlovsk (on which the mine had evi- 
dently detonated a powder magazine) sank in two minutes, with all 
on board, only 85 of the complement of 500 men being rescued. Vice- 
Admiral. Makarov and his chief of staff, Rear-Admiral Molas, were 
among the lost. The Pobieda, on arriving opposite the entrance, 
struck a mine amidships on the starboard side, but succeeded in 
reaching the inner harbor without assistance. The Russian ships 
still in the roads fired for some time into the surrounding waters, in 
order to destroy any remaining torpedoes, and then entered the inner 
harbor. 
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The Japanese fleet, remaining out of range, moved several times 
to and fro before the outer roadstead, the Russian batteries firing on 
it without effect. The fleet then retired behind the Liao-ti-shan pro- 
montory, and at about noon turned southward out to sea, leaving 
several light vessels in observation during the night and on. the fol- 
lowing day. 

COMMENTS. 


The purpose of Admiral Togo was evidently primarily to entice 
the Russian squadron out to sea in order to force it to battle and 
destroy it; the mines laid in the roadstead being only a secondary 
consideration. But the distance chosen, 15 nautical miles, was alto- 
gether too small. A hostile fleet is visible at sea at a distance of about 
10 nautical miles, and can only be forced to fight if the attacker arrives 
within 3 nautical miles of it, consequently, since the speed of the 
Japanese battleships exceeds that of the Russian ships by only 
two knots (Japanese 18, Russian 16 knots), a distance from the base 
of at least 60 nautical miles is necessary in order to overtake them 
and force them to fight, at 8 miles out from the guns of the base. 

At first sight it appears strange that the Japanese did not take 
advantage of the confusion in the Russian squadron after the explo- 
sion of the flagship, when a torpedo boat attack would certainly have 
promised success, but this is probably explained by the fact that the 
mines were so irregularly placed that there was too great danger of 
their running on one themselves, moreover, they are compelled to 
economize their fleet since they have no reserve. 

The Russians originally had more large torpedo boats in the 
Far East than the Japanese, but they could not utilize their superiority 
by attacking the Japanese battleships at sea or in their harbors, be- 
cause they did not have sufficient strength in battleships to enable 
them to approach the Japanese. 


ELEVENTH ATTACK ON PORT ARTHUR. 
April 15, 1904. 

On the morning after the attack just described, Vice-Roy Alexieff 
arrived at Port Arthur from Mukden, and took temporary command 
of the fleet. During this day (April 14) several Japanese cruisers 
remained in observation, and were visible on the horizon. 

At 2.00 A. M., April 15, 1904. the Japanese 2d, 4th and sth Divis- 
ions of Destroyers, and the 9th Division of Torpedo Boats appeared 
it: the roads and picked up mines which had been laid by the Rus- 
sians, three of which were exploded. 
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At 8.00 A. M. the III Japanese (light cruiser) squadron arrived, 
and took up the torpedo boats. At 9.15 a. M. the I and II Japanese 
squadrons approached. The Nishin and Kassuga took up a position 
west of Liao-ti-shan promontory and bombarded by indirect fire the 
forts and the city of Port Arthur until towards noon, firing in all about 
185 shots. The I and the rest of the II squadron cruised up and down 
out of range, firing for a time on a new Russian battery on Liao-ti- 
shan, and silencing the latter. The Russian ships lying in the inner 
harbor (including the Pobieda) replied to the fire of the two Japanese 
cruisers. 

At 12.40 Pp. M. the Japanese fleet retired out to sea. 

The effects of the bombardment were insignificant ; and there were 
but few losses on either side. 

Vice-Admiral Skrydloff was appointed to succeed Admiral Ma- 
karov. 

The Russian fleet in the Far East was organized as follows at 
that time: 


IN PORT ARTHUR. 


Battleships : Sevastopol (flag), Poltava, Peresviet, Retvizan, Cesa- 
tevitch (repairing), Pobieda (repairing). 

Armored Cruiser: Bayan. 

Poorly Protected Cruisers: Diana, Pallada, Askold. 

Unarmored Cruiser: Novik. 

Torpedo boats: 19 (several repairing). 


IN VLADIVOSTOK. 


Armored Cruisers: Rurik, Rossia, Gromoboi. 

Poorly Protected Cruiser: Bogatyr. 

Torped Boats: 6. 

Besides several auxiliary cruisers and old vessels. 

On April 14 the Vladivostok squadron steamed out of Vladivostok 
on a raid, but returned without any prizes. This fact, combined with 
the attack on Syong-chin, a Japanese colony on the Plaksin Bay, on 
ihe east coast of Corea, by a troop of Cossacks, on April 16, caused 
the Japanese to detach the EI. squadron, with several small cruisers 
and a number of torpedo boats, under Admiral Kamimura, to the 
Japan Sea. 

Kamimura coasted along the eastern shore of Corea, coming in 
sight of Gensan, and reaching the vicinity of Vladivostok on April 24, 
returning by the same route. 
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RAID OF THE RUSSIAN VLADIVOSTOK CRUISER SQUADRON. 
April 23 to 27, 1904. 

Rear-Admiral Yessen with his cruiser. squadron, including the 
Rossia, Rurik, Gromoboi, Bogatyr and two torpedo boats, had mean- 
while, at daybreak on April 23, 1904, steamed out of Vladivostok. 
On April 24, the Rurik returned to the harbor. The rest of the squad- 
ron arrived off Gensan on the morning of the 25th, the larger ships 
remaining 5 miles outside the harbor, while the two torpedo boats 
were sent in to look for Japanese vessels. They found only the small 
coastwise steamer .Goyo Maru of 500 tons, and after sending the 
crew on shore they sank the vessel. A small detachment was landed 
to obtain information, and learned that four destroyers had left the 
port that morning. 

After remaining about four hours in port the Russian torpedo 
boats returned to the squadron, which steamed out to sea. Another 
small freight steamer with war supplies was soon met, which the 
Gromoboi, after taking on board the crew and a Japanese detachment, 
sank. 

In the night the cruisers met the Japanese transport Kinshiu Maru, 
of 2,380 tons, carrying coal for the Japanese fleet, as well as supplies: 
and ammunition, besides an infantry company of the 4th Division, and 
over one hundred coolies and passengers. The infantry com- 
pany had been reconnoitering in the vicinity of Iwen (about 50 miles 
south of Syong-chin) on the eastern coast road, and was being trans- 
ported back to Gensan. The steamer was being convoyed by torpedo: 
boats, but lost the latter towards evening in the heavy fog, and when 
it sighted the Russian squadron it took the latter for the Japanese 
squadron and reported by signal that it had coal aboard for it. The 
Russian admiral sent the Rossia alongside and lay to at about 1,600: 
yards with the rest of the squadron. 

The captain of the Rossia directed the ship’s officers to come 
aboard his vessel, and sent small boats to examine the transport.. 
Meanwhile part of the crew and some of the coolies attempted to 
escape in small boats, but were overtaken and captured. The infantry 
officers and the crew and coolies then came aboard the Russian ship: 
and surrendered, but the men of the infantry company locked them- 
selves in and declined to give themselves up. After waiting an hour, 
the admiral signaled to abandon the transport, but as soon as the: 
Russian boats cast off the soldiers came on deck and opened fire with 
the four 1.95 in. rapid fire guns aboard, wounding a number of Rus- 
sians in a small boat. The Rossia then fired on the transport and a 
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torpedo soon sank her. Some of the soldiers and coolies nevertheless 
succeeded in saving themselves in small boats, and two days later 
landed on the island of Sinpo, Port Chestakoff harbor, about 65 miles 
south of Syong-chin. 

The Russian squadron then returned to Vladivostok, arriving 
safely on the evening of April 27, with 210 prisoners aboard. 

Admiral Kamimura arrived at Gensan from Vladivostok the day 
after the Russian squadron had been there, and awaited there the 
arrival of the transport Kinshiu Maru, but on the 27th, as she failed 
to arrive, he went to sea to look her up. As she was not found on 
her designated route the admiral steamed with all speed for Vladivos- 
tok, which he reached on the night of April 28-29, again one day too 
late. He sent torpedo boats in, during the night, as far as the eastern 
entrance, and at 7 A. M. took the entire squadron past Askold Island 
into Ussuri Bay, but the fog prevented further action. At Io A. M. 
the squadron went to sea again. 


COMMENTS. 


The Japanese, in this part of the theatre of operations, invariably 
permitted the Russian ships to get out to sea, where they were difficult 
to find. This was due to the fact that they had no fast cruisers to 
spare for the observation of this port, which is over 400 nautical miles 
from the Japanese home base. The Russian cruisers were fast vessels 
(18% to 20 knots), and several of them were well protected and 
armed, consequently the observing squadron had to be at least equal 
to them in both respects. The Japanese, therefore, contented them- 
selves with sending out a strong squadron whenever they received 
reliable information that the Vladivostok squadron was at large, and 
this was sound policy, but of course they had to suffer occasional 
losses. On the other hand, if the Russian squadron had been met it 
could have been effectually dispersed or destroyed, whereas a weak 
observing squadron would run the risk of being itself destroyed. 


(To be Continued. ) 
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HOW RUSSIA BROUGHT ON WAR* 


A COMPLETE HISTORY 


In this and a following article an attempt will be made to furnish a 
complete history of the course of events which led to the gigantic war 
now being waged in the Far East. As I shall endeavour to show, it 
was brought about solely by the action of Russia. I have sought to 
make my narrative concise, but if it should strike the reader as being 
here and there a trifle tedious, I must earnestly crave indulgence for 
the sake of the important bearing which the events recorded have 
had, and must continue to have, on the common interests of the civil- 
ized world. As regards the thorough accuracy of the statements 
herein made, I need only explain that they are based throughout 
upon the numerous State papers of the Powers concerned, and that 
my facts have one and all been gathered from these incontestable 
sources of information. 

It is scarcely necessary to reiterate how Russia deprived Japan of 
her legitimate prize of war, the Liao-Tung Peninsula, in 1895, and 
how, after the lapse of only a few years, she approprieated to her- 
self the most important and strategically valuable portion of that pen- 
insula ; nor is it essential that I should relate how, in doing this, Rus- 
sia outwitted England, and how the British Government was driven 
to exact from China a lease of Wei-Hai-Wei in consequence as a 
set-off to Russia’s acquisition of Port Arthur and adjacent territory. 
It will suffice to remember that the lease of Port Arthur to Russia 
as a naval station was viewed by the British Government, and so 
declared in its diplomatic correspondcence, as a “serious disturbance 
‘ of and menace to the balance of power in the Gulf of Pe-Chih-li,” 
and that as regards Wei-Hai-Wei the step taken by England was con- 
sidered by her as having been forced upon her by the actions of 
Russia. 

It is also perhaps needless to state that this acquisition of terri- 
tory at Port Arthur was a direct self-contradiction of the theory that 
Russia had advanced, less than three years before, when she had 
urged Japan to give up that region, on the plea that “the possession 
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of the peninsula of Liao-Tung, claimed by Japan, would be a constant 
menace to the capital of China, would at the same time render illusory 
the independence of Korea, and would henceforth bé a perpetual 
obstacle to the permanent peace of the Far East.” 

The agreement for the cession of the “Kwantung Peninsula” and 
Port Arthur was first signed in Peking on the 27th of March, 1898, 
and was afterwards supplemented by another agreement signed in 
St. Petersburg on the 7th of May of the same year. On the day that 
the first agreement was signed the Russian Government eras 
made the following communication to the Powers: 

“In virtue of the Agreement signed on the 15th (27th) March in 
Peking by the Representatives of Russia and the members of the 
Tsung-li Yamén, as respective Plenipotentiaries, Port Arthur and 
Talien-Wan, as well as the adjoining territory, have been ceded by 
the Chinese Government for the use of Russia. 

“You are instructed to communicate the above to the Government 
to which you are accredited, and to add that the above-mentioned 
ports and territory will be occupied without delay by the forces of 
His Imperial Majesty, our august Monarch, and that the Russian 
flag, together with the Chinese, will be hoisted in them. 

“You can at the same time inform the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
that Port Talien-Wan will be opened to foreign commerce, and that 
the ships of all friendly nations will there meet with the most wide 
hospitality.” 

From the Official Messenger and the text of the supplementary 
agreement, which subsequently came to the light, it was to be seen 
that the agreements provided for the cession of Port Arthur and 
Talien-Wan, as well as of the adjacent territory, for the use of Russia 
during a term of twenty-five years, which might be prolonged in- 
definitely by mutual arrangement, and for the construction of branches 
of railways to connect ports with the main Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way. No vessels, whether warships or merchantmen, of any nations 
but Russia and China were to be allowed access to Port Arthur; no 
subjects of other Powers were to be granted concessions for their 
use in the “neutral ground,” which included the territory forming 
part of the Liao-Tung peninsula to the north of the portion actually 
leased to Russia, as far as Kai-chau on the north coast, and the 
mouth of the Ta-Yang River—i. e., Takushan—on the south coast. 
No ports on the seacoasts east or west of the neutral ground were to 
be opened to the trade of other Powers, nor might any road or mining 
concessions, industrial or mercantile privileges, be granted in the 
neutral territory without Russia’s consent first being obtained. 
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It is now an open secret that M. Hanotaux, at that time Foreign 
Minister of France, advised the Russian Government not to make 
Port Arthur.a naval station, and that M. Witte, then the Finance 
Minister of Russia, was somewhat of the same opinion; but even the 
trifling element of moderation thus counselled went unheeded, and 
the Russian official organ, at the time that the Peking Agreement 
was signed, was encouraged, on the other hand, to indulge in the 
most extravagant utterances. Thus the Novoe Vremya wrote on the 
6th of April, 1898, substantially as follows: 

“Russia has the right to carry a line of railway from Talien-Wan 
along the western shore of the Liao-Tung peninsula to any point she 
may choose. The construction of a line to the west is as necessary 
for us as the construction of one to the east, along the northern 
shore of the Korean Gulf to the town of Yi-ju on the river Yalu, 
whence a French company has obtained the right to construct a line 
to the south on to Seoul. If the Russian Government do not find it 
necessary to acquire the railway from Chemulpho to Seoul, con- 
structed by the American Morse and passing now into Japanese 
hands, it only shows our conviction that we shall possess our own 
rail from Manchuria to the capital of Korea. Such a line would be 
most advantageous to Japanese commerce and interests, and the 
Japanese Government, who are doing all they can to promote their 
trade, must choose between a risky game of political influence in 
Korea or the sale of their product in Korea and Manchuria under the 
Russian flag and protected by Russian bayonets. The construction 
of a Russian railway in Manchuria must at last open the eyes of 
Japan to the advantage of an understanding with Russia, which 
might save her from a financial crash and be advantageous to her 
southern population, which is compelled from poverty to emigrate. 
Let Japan play the commercial, while Russia plays the political rdle. 
* * * Common action between Russia and Japan might further 
hold England back from her risky enterprises in the Gulf of Pe- 
Chih-li, which is the natural sphere of Russian influence. England 
always wants some contribution to her own advantage on‘ every 
political step forward which Russia makes. If England takes Wei- 
Hai-Wei, she will see Russia demanding extensions of territory in 
Central Asia; the roles will be changed, and Russia will demand a 
heavy percentage for every English acquisition. Such a step would 
undoubtedly check the appetites of English politicians.” 

Again, the same paper went so far as to declare in the next issue 
that the treaty of 1895 (Anglo-Russian) ought to be regarded as 
being no longer in force. 
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There was, however, one thing worth noting—that was that, 
according to the best authority accessible, this agreement contained 
some provisions by which Chinese sovereignty in the localities indi- 
cated was guaranteed, and also that the railway concession therein 
referred to was “never to be used as a pretext for encroachment on 
Chinese territory, nor to be allowed to interfere with Chinese authority 
or interests.” 

On the Ist of June, 1898, the Russian Chargé d’ Affaires intimated, 
in the form of a circular to all his foreign colleagues at the Chinese 
capital, that by Count Mouravieff’s order “passports were obligatory 
for Port Arthur and Talien-Wan,” which occasioned great contro- 
versy, inasmuch as it was wholly inconsistent with the treaty rights of 
other Powers for Russia to make such a stipulation; but she con- 
trived, on one pretext and another, to evade the issue, and the question 
was allowed to drag on without a complete settlement being reached. 

The anti-Christian movement in North China, otherwise the Boxer 
troubles, of 1900 was a great turning-point in Far Eastern affairs. 
In the presence of this tremendous upheaval the concerns of Port 
Arthur and Talien-Wan waned almost into insignificance ; and while 
these grave matters fell into comparative oblivion an excellent oppor- 
tunity was given to Russia of playing off her tricky diplomacy and 
selfish efforts at aggrandizement to the detriment of other Powers. 
True it may be that what she said and did may not always have 
been intended to deceive, ab initio, but the results were the same. 
The Boxer troubles began in the early part of the year named, and 
by the beginning of June had assumed an alarming aspect. All the 
Powers did their best to cope with the emergency, and sent ships 
and landed marines to the fullest extent available. But from the 
very nature of the locality, the distance away, and the limited numbers 
of the forces at command, the measures taken were far from being 
effective. Japan was the only Power that could efficiently cope with 
the difficulty, and she was almost universally appealed to by public 
opinion at large to cast in her lot with the Christian nations against 
the Boxers by taking the foremost part in the measures designed for 
their suppression. 

On the 13th of June, therefore, Viscount Aoki, who was then 
Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs, intimated through the British 
Chargé d’Affaires to the British Government that “if the foreign 
naval detachments which had actually been landed should be sur- 
rounded or otherwise in danger, the Japanese Government would be 
ready to send at once a considerable force to their relief if her Majes- 
ty’s Government concurred in such a course, but that otherwise his 
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Government did not intend to send soldiers,” similar intimations 
being given to the representatives at Tokio of other great Powers 
interested. 

This resolution of the Japanese Government was ascribable purely 
to their consideration of the claims of a common humanity, and 
beneath it were hidden no political or selfish motives or designs. The 
prevailing sentiment in Japan was still more plainly set forth in the 
statement of Mr. Matsui, Japanese Chargé d’Affaires in London, to 
Lord Salisbury on the 25th of June, when it was declared that, for 
the despatch of a considerable force from Japan, “some assurance 
would be required that there was no objection on the part of other 
Governments which have interests in the East.’’ Japan’s unselfishness. 
was demonstrated, too, in Viscount Aoki’s words to the British 
Chargé d’ Affaires, when he modestly said that “although Japan had 
made great progress, she was not yet in a position to take an inde- 
pendent line of action in so grave a crisis. It was imperative for her 
to work in line with other Powers.” 

Japan entered upon the difficult task assigned to her in this spirit, 
and she acquitted herself, it is believed, thoroughly to the satisfaction 
of the Western Powers. By Great Britain, at all events, a generous 
acknowledgment of her services was conveyed, in the following tele- 
gram, dispatched by Lord Salisbury to the British Chargé d’ Affaires 
in Tokio on the completion of the operations undertaken for the 
rescue of the Peking legations: 

“As her Majesty’s Government specially pressed for thé action of 
Japan in sending forces to effect the relief of the Legations, I think 
you may, without presumption, express to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs their earnest admiration of the gallantry and efficiency dis- 
played by the Japanese forces in the present operations, which con- 
tributed to the success of the expedition so very largely. [August 25, 
1900. |” 

But to take up again the thread of our argument. After Japan’s 
indication of her readiness to comply with the desire expressed that 
she should send troops, diplomatic correspondence took place between 
the Powers with much expedition, and there was found not one that 
did not appreciate the expediency of the step to be taken by Japan, 
though there was already a somewhat sinister tone perceptible in the 
Russian dispatch, sent to Japan about the 28th of June, wherein 
this passage appeared: 

“We can only highly appreciate the sentiments expressed by Japan 
in present circumstances, as also her view of Chinese affairs. We 
have no desire to hinder her liberty of action, particularly after her 
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expression of a firm intention to conform her action to that of the 
other Powers.” 

On the 4th of July the Marquis of Salisbury telegraphed to 
Mr. Whitehead, British Chargé d’Affaires at Tokio, after repeat- 
ing Admiral Seymour’s alarming telegram, as follows: 

“This telegram indicates a position of extreme gravity. You 
should communicate at once to Japanese Ministers. Japan is the 
only Power which can send rapid reinforcements to Tien-tsin. No 
objection has been raised by any European Power to this course.” 

Barely two days later, on the 6th of July, the British Government 
reiterated its pressing request to Japan, and at the same time offered 
financial aid, the Marquis of Salisbury telegraphing to Mr. Whitehead 
thus : 

“Japan is the only Power which can act with any hope of success 
for the urgent purpose of saving the Legations; and, if they delay, 
heavy responsibility must rest with them. We are prepared to furnish 
any financial assistance which ‘is necessary, in addition to our forces 
already on the spot.” 

With regard to this financial assistance Lord Salisbury explained 
to Mr. Whitehead that the British Government was prepared to 
undertake the responsibility because international negotiations would 
only result in a fatal expenditure of time. On the same day Japan 
signified her intention of despatching as rapidly as possible a con- 
siderable force, sufficient, with those troops which she had already 
sent, to bring her total up to twenty thousand men. But with regard 
to financial aid, Japan did not, after all, desire it, as she considered 
that the task that she was then undertaking was a purely voluntary 
one for the common benefit of humanity, and, moreover, she stood 
in no immediate need of such assistance. 

About the middle of the month (July, 1900) Russia submitted to 
the great Powers, including Japan, notes verbal embodying what she 
was pleased to-term “fundamental principles.” The date-on which 
these notes reached the Powers was generally the 13th of July, or 
thereabouts, and the purport was one and the same. In the case of 
Japan, however, it bore the date of the 8th of July, and was handed 
by the Russian Minister to Viscount Aoki only on the 2oth of that 
month. The English translation of the text given to Lord Salisbury 
is appended in full, as the subject is of the highest importance: 

“On the 11th June our Minister at Tokio informed us that the 
Japanese Government had declared their readiness, in consideration 
of the perilous situation at Peking, to send their troops to China, with 
a view to saving, conjointly with the other States, the representatives 
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of the Powers who were besieged in Peking, and to rescuing the for- 
eigners resident in the Empire, among whom are many Japanese 
subjects. Any co-operation, anything tending to the attainment of 
the object indicated, could only meet with the most sympathetic 
reception from all the Powers. Moreover, Japan being able, thanks 
to geographical conditions, by the despatch of a considerable contin- 
gent to facilitate essentially the task of the international detachments 
already at Tien-tsin, we hastened to inform the Cabinet at Tokio that 
we saw no reason to interfere with their liberty of action in this 
respect, especially as they have expressed their firm resolution of 
acting in complete harmony with the other Powers. The decision 
taken by the Japanese Government, under the above-mentioned con- 
ditions, was a very natural one, in consideration of the danger which 
menaced their representatives at Peking, as well as their numerous 
subjects resident in China ; but from our point of view the accomplish- 
ment of this task could not confer the right to an independent solution 
of matters at Peking, or other privileges, with the exception, perhaps, 
of a larger pecuniary indemnity, should the Powers consider it neces- 
sary, later on, to demand one. 

“We received almost simultaneously a communication on this sub- 
ject from the Cabinet of London, which had reference, not to a spon- 
taneous decision on the part of the Cabinet at Tokio to participate 
in the collective action of the Powers, but to a mission given by 
Europe to Japan to send considerable forces to China, not only to save 
the Legations and the foreign subjects, but with a view to the sup- 
pression of the insurrectionary movement provoked by the Boxers 
and the re-establishment of order at Peking and Tien-tsin. 

“This way of putting the question might, in our opinion, to a 
certain extent encroach on the fundamental principles which had 
already been accepted by the majority of the Powers as the bases of 
their policy relative to events in China—that is to say, the mainten- 
ance of the union between the Powers; the maintenace of the existing 
system of government in China; the exclusion of anything which 
might lead to the partition of the Empire; finally, the re-establishment 
by common effort of a legitimate central Power, itself capable of 
assuring order and security to the country. The firm establishment 
and strict observance of these fundamental principles are, in our 
opinion, absolutely indispensable to the attainment of the chief object: 
the maintenance of a lasting peace in the Far East. 

“The Imperial Government considers that, in view of the threaten- 
ing events in China, which concern the vital interests of the Powers, 
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it is urgently necessary to avoid any misunderstanding or omission 
which might have still more dangerous consequences.” 

Broadly speaking, it appears to be true that the “fundamental 
principles” enunciated by Russia were the nearest approach to the 
ideas entertained at that time by the Powers in general, though none 
of those Powers seems to have been able to shape any clear insight 
as to the eventualities of the whole affair, save that not one of them 
entertained any thought of partitioning out the Chinese Empire. 
America had made public her views on this point early that month, 
and Russia, on being consulted by China, had expressed her willing- 
ness, so the Chinese Minister in London assured Lord Salisbury, to 
guarantee the integrity of the Chinese Empire, though her underlying 
intentions may, as we now can perceive, have been very different from 
those on the surface. As to Great Britain, she was from the first, as 
also were others of the Powers, firmly resolved upon the maintenance 
of Chinese territorial integrity. 

There were, however, two points in the above-quoted Russian 
communication that specially invite comment. The first is that the 
claim which she put forward that her “fundamental prrinciples” had 
already been accepted by a majority of the Powers was altogether 
presumptuous and unwarrantable, for there had not then been any 
formal exchange of views btween the Powers on the subject. The 
second point is that the British suggestion of an invitation to Japan 
to send troops to China was interpreted by Russia as tending to 
confer upon Japan some shadowy “special rights” or privileges. On 
this latter point the statement made by Count Lamsdorff to the 
German Ambassador, and also to the British, a few days previously, 
had been much stronger, for he had spoken to the effect that there 
were grave objections to the giving of a “mandate” for independent 
action to any one Power in the face of so grave a crisis. As a matter 
of fact, there was not the slightest foundation for the insinuation 
that such a mandate was either sought by Japan or proposed by 
England; and the British Government, at all events, was indisposed 
to permit this wrongful suggestion to pass unchallenged. A brisk 
interchange of diplomatic correspondence between the Powers ensued 
on these two points, and in the end the incident was allowed to drop 
on Count Lamsdorff giving the following explanation, as reported by 
the British Ambassador, viz.: 

“His Excellency (Count Lamsdorff) said that it was ‘his wish to 
clear the Russian Government at once from the odious and entirely 
undeserved charge that they had hesitated to accept Japan’s assistance, 
and had thereby assumed the grave responsibility of hindering the 
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prompt relief of the Legations. This charge had been insinuated in 
the Press and other quarters. His Excellency admitted that in the 
message which I communicated to him no mention had been made of 
any European mandate to Japan for independent action, and that co- 
operation was indicated in the arguments used by me, but he said 
that at Berlin your Lordship’s question had been understood to imply 
an European mandate, and that it was possible to so interpret the 
words used: ‘an expedition to restore order at Peking and Tien-tsin, 
if Japan is willing to undertake the task.’ Although the misunder- 
standing had been promptly cleared up, unjust deductions had been 
drawn by the public Press, and it ought to have been made quite clear 
by the instructions sent to the Russian Minister at Tokio that all 
available prompt assistance from Japan, equally with the Powers 
concerned in meeting the common danger, would be gladly welcomed 
by Russia.” 

As a result of this incident, however, Russia remained even more 
solemnly pledged than ever to what she had declared to the world and 
to what she herself termed the “fundamental principles,” and Japan 
proceeded promptly and whole-heartedly with the work asked of her, 
in concert with the Occidental Powers. It should be a matter of no 
slight interest to the reader to discover, as he will presently do, that 
the propagator and disseminator of these sublime “fundamental prin- 
ciples” was the first to try to frustrate their useful application, and 
that it was the Power against which an effort had been made to 
arouse and foment distrust that proved to be honest and patient in the 
execution of the task which it undertook to perform. 

The siege of the Legations in Peking, and the narrative of the 
expedition of the combined forces for their rescue, form a history 
with which every one is now familiar, and there is scarcely any need 
here to relate how Sir Claude MacDonald was placed in supreme 
charge of the defences by his colleagues, how he gave to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Shiba, a young Japanese officer, command of a most im- 
portant point, or how Sir Claude subsequently commended this officer 
for his skilful dispositions, and as having contested every inch of the 
ground at the most critical moment, thereby gaining time for the 
defences to be placed in thorough order, which was one direct cause 
of the success ultimately achieved, and of the preservation of many 
lives in a period of unexampled danger; nor is it needful further to 
allude to the splendid organization of the international expeditionary 
forces, and the conspicuous part that the Japanese played therein 
during the advance to the Chinese capital. Suffice it to say that, as 
a whole, the march to the succor of the beleaguered foreign residents, 
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and the final success and triumph over. the forces of disorder and 
fanaticism, were episodes in the world’s history and efforts in the 
cause of humanity which naught can ever efface, whilst at the same 
time the complete concord and sincerity of all the nations engaged in 
this glorious undertaking—save for the barbarity which was displayed 
by the Russian troops, as was much commented upon at the time, 
and also save for the one black shadow that at times intruded itself, 
as will be shown hereafter—were at once unprecedented and benefi- 
cent. The malign influence that began to make itself felt was due to 
Russia’s having, even at this early stage, begun to betray something 
of her innate disposition to play an unworthy part; for early in July 
Russian troops had occupied the south bank of the Amur, opposite 
Blagovestchensk, under the trifling pretence that the Chinese had 
been guilty of some offence of which, in reality, the Russians had 
been the cause by their own provocative behavior. They had per- 
petrated that appalling massacre of the Chinese before which the 
whole civilized world stood aghast. It was on that occasion that— 
as Count Tolstoi incidentally describes in his recent remarkable letter 
—thousands of helpless men, women, and children were drowned or 
slaughtered by the Russians in compliance with the Russian Com- 
mander Gribsky’s orders, he acting, as he declared, in consonance with 
Imperial decree. 

Though the contingent which Russia sent to take part in the 
Peking Expedition was comparatively small, she despatched large 
numbers—though less than one-third of the number she pretended 
when she claimed compensation—of her troops into the three pro- 
vinces of the Chinese Empire comprised under the head of Manchuria. 
Early in August she occupied the treaty port of Newchwang, hoisted 
the Russian flag, possessed herself of the Customs department, and 
began to collect revenue for her own purposes—an intrusion for 
which there was absolutely no justification—and she at the same 
time seized the railway between Newchwang and the Great Wall, of 
which more anon. 

Russia’s proceedings in Manchuria continued to be of this high- 
handed and unscrupulous character, until at last, in September, they 
had reached the pitch of celebrating a grand feast on the site of the 
Chinese town of Sakalin, previously burned in July, and which they 
had renamed Ilinsky, on the south bank of the Amur, in honor of 
the “relief,” as they chose to designate it, of Blagovestchensk. The 
Novoe Vremya, in a telegram from that place, thus described this 
indecent and blasphemous function: 

“To-day, on the Chinese bank of the Amur, on the ashes of Saka- 
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lin, a solemn thanksgiving service in memory of the relief of this 
place by the Russian forces, together with the ceremony of renaming 
the post Ilinsky, was held, in the presence of the authorities, the army, 
the English officer, Bigham, and a large crowd of people. The High 
Priest Konoploff said: ‘Now is the Cross raised on that bank of the 
Amur which yesterday was Chinese. Mouravieff foretold that sooner 
or later this bank would be ours.’ In a beautiful speech General 
Gribsky congratulated the victorious troops. [September 7.]” 

Let us now see what Russia was doing all this time in the devious 
paths of her diplomacy. 

When, in July, the idea of concentrating the general command of 
the international forces was mooted on the Continent, an idea which 
crystallized into the determination to despatch the German general, 
Count von Waldersee, to China, Russia, referring to the importance of 
the “ulterior military measures,” and expressing herself as averse to 
the selection of a commander either on account of his seniority of 
rank among the generals in command, or the greater size of the con- 
tingent that he might control, invited the opinion of the interested 
Powers. The trend of her lurking motive was sufficiently obvious, 
and any effort on my part to expose it would now be superfluous. 
When, moreover, further explanations were sought from Count Lams- 
dorff by Great Britain concerning the “ulterior military measures” 
that Russia appeared to have in mind, and as to the suggested scope 
of the authority to be delegated to this generalissimo, the British 
Ambassador was informed that the field of action of the international 
forces might in practice be roughly defined as the province of Pe- 
Chih-li, and that as regards other parts of China where dangers might 
equally be present, it was clear that the direction of any necessary 
military measures would have to be undertaken independently. “For 
instance, Russia would have to undertake independent military action 
in the North of China bordering on her own territory and on her 
railway, and it was to be assumed that other Powers would act simi- 
larly in the south and center of China where their own territorial and 
special interests were more immediately concerned.” 

At a casual glance this proposal seemed to be very fair, but it 
was not difficult to perceive the specious nature of the arrangement 
that was veiled by these suggestions. Nevertheless, one thing was 
certain—namely, that if independent action should be taken, no 
matter in what part of China, it could not but be subject to the 
restrictions involved in the application of the broad line of policy 
which Russia had herself enunciated under the head of “fundamental 
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principles,” and to which she stood committed in the eyes of all the 
world. 

On the 14th of August, 1900, the international forces entered 
Peking, and the Legations were relieved. Eight days later, on the 
22nd of the month, Sir Charles Scott, by the direction of Lord Salis- 
bury, inquired of Count Lamsdorff about the affair at Newchwang, 
concerning which certain information, implying Russian aggression, 
had reached the British Government on the 20th. Count Lamsdorff 
at once replied that “any steps taken could only be of a provisional 
and temporary nature,” but at the same time he promised to “inquire 
what were the real facts of the case.” But with what result? 

On the 28th of August, and during the next few days, identical 
communications were addressed by Russia to all the interested Powers, 
and the text of these despatches reads very like an attempt “to kill 
two birds with one stone.” It began with a repetition of the time- 
honored declaration that she remained faithful to the “fundamental 
principles” which she had proposed to the Powers as a basis of com- 
mon action, and announced her intention strictly to adhere, in the 
future, to the programme laid down therein. The despatch went on 
to state that the occupation of Newchwang and the sending of troops 
into Manchuria had been forced upon Russia by the progress of 
events, such as the attack by the rebels on Russian troops at New- 
chwang and the hostilities begun by the Chinese along the Russian 
frontier, and had been dictated solely by the absolute necessity of 
repelling the aggression of the Chinese rebels, and not in any way 
with interested motives, “which were absolutely foreign to the policy 
of the Imperial Government.” 

“Directly the pacification of Manchuria was attained [the com- 
munication continued], and the necessary measures had been taken 
to ensure the security of the railroad, Russia would not fail to with- 
draw her troops from Chinese territory, provided that such action 
did not meet with obstacles caused by the proceedings of other 
Powers.” ‘ 

The communication then proceeded to state that in occupying 
Peking the first and most important object—namely, the rescue of 
the Legations and of the foreigners besieged in Peking—had been 
attained. The second object—namely, that of rendering assistance to 
China in the restoration of order and the re-establishment of regular 
relations with the Powers—had been hindered by the absence of the 
Chinese Court from Peking. In these circumstances the Russian 
Government saw no reason for the Legation to remain in Peking, and 
proposed to withdraw it to Tien-tsin, together with the Russian troops, 
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whose presence in Peking now became useless in view of the decision 
taken not to exceed the limits of the task which, it was alleged, Russia 
had undertaken at the beginning of the disorders. 

This communication served mainly to augment on all sides the 
growing suspicion regarding Russia’s sincerity of purpose. It was all 
very well for her to repeat, as she did so often, the avowal of her 
“fundamental principles,” but the vital question was whether or not 
she honestly intended herself to be bound by them. The phrase 
“unless she is prevented by the action of other Powers,” which was 
more than once employed, was one to engender a certain amount of 
distrust. It could not receive any interpretation other than, as the 
sequel proved, the truly justifiable one of being an artful provision 
of a way.of escape from the obligations of her pledges, for what other 
Power could there be disposed to hinder Russia so long as her own 
object should remain purely that of faithfully carrying out her own 
promises ? 

As to the proposal to withdraw her Legation as well as her troops 
—which, by the way, she promptly did, without waiting for the other 
Powers’ concurrence—Peking had only a fortnight or so previously 
been rescued from a terrible fate, and the views entertained by other 
Governments were that there was still a great risk to be run in a too 
speedy evacuation of the Chinese capital; but Russia held to her 
own course with great tenacity. Her attitude towards the restora- 
tion of the Chinese Government, moreover, was almost inconsistent 
with the principles to which she ostentatiously professed, in the 
earlier part of the communication, to adhere, and in sober truth her 
behavior cannot be considered otherwise than as having purposely 
protracted the unsettled state of things in Central China in order 
that she might gain time for the establishment of a firm hold upon 
Manchuria. 

Diplomatic correspondence was, of course, entered upon with 
alacrity, and I may here give the essence of the American reply to 
Russia’s communication, for it seems to have embodied precisely the 
sentiments that were generally entertained among the Powers. It 
expressed satisfaction with the reiterated declaration of Russia that 
she entertained no design of territorial aggrandizement at China’s 
expense, and also that assurances were forthcoming about the occu- 
pancy of Newchwang, which Russia had explained was merely inci- 
dental to military steps, so that the Russian troops would be with- 
drawn from the treaty port as soon as order should be re-established. 
It referred to the important tasks yet remaining, such as the restora- 
tion of order, the safety and general peace of China, and the pre- 
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servation of the Chinese territorial and administrative entity, protec- 
tion of all rights guaranteed by treaty and international law to friend- 
ly Powers, and the safeguard for the world underlying the principle 
of equal and impartial trade with all parts of the Chinese Empire, and 
it proceded to state that these purposes could best be attained by 
continuing the joint occupation of Peking. Next it laid stress upon 
the importance of the Powers maintaining their concord, thus in- 
directly expressing disapproval of Russia’s attitude. 

On the 29th of August, just after Russia had sent round the above- 
mentioned communication to the Powers, Count Lamsdorff, in a long 
conversation with the British Ambassador, spoke most forcibly of the 
Russian determination to adhere to the so-called “fundamental prin- 
ciples,” and went on to remark that “it had been assumed that 
Russia was taking advantage of the present crisis to extend her terri- 
tory and influence at the cost of China by permanently occupying 
territory on the right bank of the Amur in Manchuria, and at New- 
chwang, and by seizing control of the Customs and lines of railway 
in which foreign capital was interested. This was entirely incorrect. 
Russia had no such intention, and any places which she had been 
obliged by the attack of Chinese rebels on her frontier to occupy 
temporarily, she intended, when the status quo ante and order were 
re-established, to restore to their former position.” 

One may well be reminded of Ben Jonson’s lines: 


The dignity of truth is lost 
With much protesting. 


On the 11th of September Sir Charles Scott announced, by Lord 
Salisbury’s direction, to Count Lamsdorff, that in the opinion of her 
Majesty’s Government the time when it would be expedient to with- 
draw the British forces from Pekin had not arrived. It would 
appear that about this period public comment grew in intensity with 
the deepening of the obscurity in which the Russian motives and de- 
signs were enshrouded, and it was, we may fairly assume, with a wish 
to allay this increasing uneasiness that Count Lamsdorff begged Sir 
Charles Scott to make it clear to the British Government that the 
different course Russia had decided upon was not in any way to be 
taken as indicating the slightest intention of separating herself from 
the general action of the Powers, and that she had chosen that course 
on her part as she considered it desirable to have her troops as well as 
her Minister as soon as possible in a position where communication 
with their Government would be easy and rapid. He also asserted 
that the Emperor (of Russia) was more firmly determiped than ever 
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to continue in loyal co-operation with all the other Powers, and to 
abide by his agreement with them as to common aim and direction, 
and the Russian action and aims would be faithfully kept within the 
limits of the statement made in Count Lamsdorff’s own circular, and, 
further, that there was nothing more foreign to the Emperor’s mind 
than to entertain the selfish aims or motives for his action with which 
certain foreign newspapers had credited him. 

When, on the 13th of September, the British Ambassador called 
the attention of Count Lamsdorff to the report of the celebration of 
the so-called “relief of Blagovestchensk,” described in a preceding 
page, criticising it as contrary to the expressed views of Russia, 
Count Lamsdorff begged the British representative to take no further 
notice of that action on the part of a military commander, and went 
on to confirm the assurances of the Russian Government’s intention 
not to make territorial acquisitions in China. He urged in explana- 
tion of the proceedings at Blagovestchensk that distances were so 
great and means of communication so few that it was not easy to 
keep the authorities in distant parts of the Empire in touch with the 
views of the Central Government. 

Truly this was explanation @ la Russe! 

While discussions of this kind were taking place in St. Petersburg, 
more audacious acts were continually being perpetrated in Manchuria 
itself. On the 17th of August a code of rules and regulations was 
published in the Amur Gazette, in the name of Lieut.-General Gribsky, 
the Military Governor, by which the Manchu territory of the Trans- 
Zeya, and the territory that had been occupied by the Russian troops 
on the right bank of the Amur, were proclaimed as having passed 
into the jurisdiction of the Russian authorities. The Chinese who 
had quitted the river bank for the Trans-Zeya region were forbidden 
to return, and their lands were appropriated to the exclusive use of 
Russian colonists. All private individuals were absolutely forbidder. 
to settle in the former towns of Ai-gun and Sakalin—both on the 
Manchurian side of the frontier—as also in their vicinity. The re- 
establishment of these towns was interdicted, and the Chinese build- 
ings which had remained in them undemolished were to be devoted 
to the warehousing of military stores and the quartering within their 
walls of Russian troops. 

Such being the case, it was surely not to be wondered at that in 
some of the Continental organs it was declared that Russia had 
annexed the conterminous Manchurian territories. An official denial 
was published on the Ist of October, in the Messager Officiel, to the 
effect that the report of the annexatiou was entirely devoid of founda- 
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tion. It is possible that some of the acts of the military authorities 
had not obtained the full concurrence of the Foreign Office at St. 
Petersburg, but the general trend of Russian policy was sufficiently 
clear, and in the first week of October the whole of Manchuria was 
in the possession of Russia, including the palace of Mukden and the 
Ying-Kow terminus of the Shanhaikwan Railway, over which the 
Russian flag was hoisted, not to speak of most public offices and all 
telegraph wires and establishments. 

It may be worth remembering that when the Russian troops 
occupied Newchwang and hoisted the Russian flag at the Customs 
flagstaff, the consuls of Great Britain, America, and Japan sent a 
formal notice to the Russian authorities that it was presumed this 
step had been taken as a temporary measure only, and was due to 
military exigencies, and that they claimed the reservation of all rights 
and privileges which their countries enjoyed. Admiral Alexeieff 
officially replied that the temporary administration which Russia was 
about to establish there was in the interests of the foreign residents in 
general, as well as the Russians, and that the rights and privileges 
they had enjoyed in the settlement (Ying-Kow) would not be in- 
fringed. The administration was established, but it was neither of a 
temporary character nor dictated by considerations of military ex- 
pediency. It did not cease until long after even a pretence of its 
necessity could with decency be put forward—in fact, it was never 
relinquished until the end of July of this year, when military con- 
siderations of another kind prompted its hurried evacuation. 

In this connection it may not be inappropriate to recall briefly some 
incidents illustrative of Russia’s high-handed proceedings concern- 
ing the Chinese railway joining Peking with Shanhaikwan and New- 
chwang. 

On the 8th of July, 1900, the Russians seized this railway at Tien- 
tsin, and turned out Mr. Claude W. Kinder and his staff. Eight 
days afterwards, on the 16th of July, at a Council of Admirals con- 
vened on board H. B. M. S. Centurion at Taku at the instance of 
Admiral Alexeieff, it was decided by the majority that the railway 
between Tongku and Tien-tsin should be managed and guarded by 
the Russians, who were then in occupation, on condition that it 
should be given over to the former administration as soon as military 
circumstances would permit. It should not be forgotten that the con- 
struction of the Pekin and Newchwang line of railway was chiefly 
provided for by British capital, and British interests were therefore 
largely involved—the line is, indeed, with some exceptions, mort- 
gaged to British bondholders—and it is; moreover, a fact that 
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Russia recognized this at the very outset. The British Government, 
however, expressed to the Russian Government its acquiescence in 
the above-mentioned decision of the Council of Admirals on the 
ground that it was an arrangement resorted to solely in compliance 
with the demands of military exigency. 

Previously to this the Russians had, on the 18th of June, oc- 
cupied that part of the foreign setlement in which are situated the 
railway offices. Thence they removed and shipped to Port Arthur 
a quantity of tools and appliances that were the property of the rail- 
way administration, and, not content with having done this, they 
broke open the safes, causing the loss of a considerable sum of 
money, and destroyed the archives. Finally, on the 28th of the 
month, they set fire to the offices, and the premises were entirely 
consumed in the flames. , 

Russia’s next step was to claim the right herself to reconstruct 
the railroad from Tien-tsin to Peking, declaring that the whole of 
the line had been turned over to her by the above-mentioned Council 
of Admirals. This was totally at variance with fact, as the minutes 
of that meeting distinctly proved, for the action of Russia was 
expressly limited to the section between Tien-tsin and Tongku. To 
prefer an unjust claim and immediately act upon it was the normal 
course of procedure to be expected by the Russians, and accord- 
ingly we find that they began forthwith to occupy various points 
on the route and even to occupy the terminus at Peking the moment 
that the Chinese capital was entered by the allied relieving forces 
on the 14th of August. In short, as the British and Chinese Corpora- 
tion justly complained, the Russian occupation of the northern railway 
was progressing so rapidly at that time and in such a manner as to 
give rise to the most serious apprehensions that there was a design 
to make the line a permanent Russian possession. 

When, on the 30th of August, the British troops occupied Feng- 
tai railway station, and proceeded, in conjunction with the Japanese, 
to repair the line between Feng-tai and Yang-tsun, the Russians 
objected ‘to this being done, and posted a detachment in front of 
Feng-tai depot. Three weeks afterwards, on the 23rd of September, 
they went so far as to tender a formal protest and request for the 
withdrawal of the British forecs on the ground that the entire line 
had been handed over to the Russians, the Russian commander 
assuring the British General, Sir A. Gaselee, that an Imperial 
(Russian) decree had been received to “construct” the railway to 
Peking, and that he, the Russian commander, had given orders 
accordingly. 
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The Russian’s pretensions to a right to the whole line were simply 
a sham, as already shown. Of course the English officer did not 
yield to so transparent an artifice. On the contrary, he told the 
Russian commander that Russia was in the wrong. The dispute 
waxed warm, and the situation became acute, but in the beginning of 
October Count von Waldersee, who had arrived on the scene shortly 
before, took the matter up and decided that the construction and 
control of the railway from Tongku should as far as Yang-tsun be 
Russian, and from Yang-tsun onwards to Peking the line should be 
worked by Germany with the assistance of other Powers, and thus 
curtailed the Russian pretence; but at the same time he suggested 
that the section of railway between Tongku and Shanhaikwan should 
also be handed over to the Russians. The British had good reason to 
consider this suggestion as unjust. 

As regards the practical repair and working of the line it “had 
by this time become quite clear that the object sought would 
be more effectually attained by entrusting it to the former admin- 
istration under Mr. Kinder and his staff, and on the 6th of October 
the commanders of the British, American, and Japanese troops sug- 
gested this to Count von Waldersee, but without effect. Previously 
to this, on the 30th of September, a British officer with eighteen men 
had occupied Shanhaikwan Station and there hoisted the British flag. 
Two days later, on the 2nd of October, a numerous body of Russian 
troops went there, .by land and sea, and refused to acknowledge any 
rights but those of conquest, which they assumed, and laid claim to 
all the railway from Tongku throughout to Newchwang, solely on 
these grounds, as being Russian. On the 6th of October they 
occupied the Ying-Kow terminus of the Chinese railway and hoisted 
over it the Russian flag, fifty miles of railway material being simul- 
taneously seized and sent off to Port Arthur. 

At home in England telegraphic reports had reached the Govern- 
ment in quick succession from its diplomatic representative, general, 
and admiral, and from many other sources, and as the acts thus com- 
mitted by the Russians in the Far East were entirely at variance 
with the assurances which have been given by the Russian Govern- 
ment, and there could be no rights of conquest, the Marquis of 
Salisbury took up the matter strongly and repeated protests were 
lodged at the St. Petersburg Foreign Office by the British Embassy 
at his direction. At the same time the attention of the German 
Government was also called to the unfairness of Count von Walder- 
see’s decision, he having been led astray, as it seemed, by the exceed- 
ing astuteness of the Russians. 
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The Russian replies were, as is usual, invidious and inconsistent 
all through. But at last the false position which Russia had taken 
up had to be relinquished, and she sought to discover a way to escape, 
which she found in withrawing her troops from Peking, and subse- 
quently from Tien tsin, as described in a previous page, and thus, 
on the 13th of November, Count Lamsdorff was able to assure Sir 
Charles (then Mr.) Hardinge, the British Chargé d’Affaires at 
St. Petersburg, that the section from Tongku to Shanhaikwan, on the 
one hand, and from Tongku to Tien-tsin, on the other, were of special 
military importance to Russia only so long as Russian troops 
remained to occupy the province of Pe-Chih-li. On the 30th of 
October, however, the Russian Emperor ordered a reduction of the 
troops in Pe-Chih-li, and on their withdrawal from Peking to Tien- 
tsin the Yangtsun-Peking section was placed at the disposal of Count 
von Waldersee. On the retirement of the Russian troops from the 
Pe-Chih-li province the whole line from Yangtsun to Shanhaikwan 
would also be given over to the Field-Marshal. 

As to the line joining Shanhaikwan with Newchwang, Count 
Lamsdorff indulged in further procrastination on the pretext of the 
economical and geographical gravity of the problem involved, and 
declared that its complete restoration to its former owners could not 
take place before all the outlays incurred in the re-establishment and 
exploitation of the whole line between Peking and Newchwang had 
been fully repaid to the Russian Government. 

This claim to reimbursement was on the part of Russia wholly 
unwarranted, because, as was demonstrated on the 23rd of November 
by Lord Lansdowne, who had succeeded Lord Salisbury in the con- 
duct of Great Britain’s Foreign Affairs, Russia had no right to be 
placed in a preferential position in regard to the repayment of 
such outlays, inasmuch as all expeditionary expenses, including out- 
lays of this discription, were ultimately to be indemnified by China, 
and, for another thing, Russia was not the only country that had 
incurred expenditures of this nature, for the Japanese had in reality 
themselves repaired a considerable length of the line, and when their 
“railway battalion” began work the Boxers were still in force in the 
vicinity, and it was necessary to disperse them as they worked, 
which resulted in the loss of an engineer officer and several non- 
commissioned officers and men, and it put Japan to much expense 
in many ways, for railway materials, being unobtairiable on the 
spot, had to be sent over from home. The British, and to some 
extent the Germans, were also engaged in similar repair works. 
Hence diplomatic negotiations were carried on with unbated vigor, 
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but, as Russia is not a country that is at all scrupulous in regard to 
the introduction of side issues and fresh pretexts for delay when it 
suits her, it is easy to understand that a long time elapsed before the 
matter was settled. 

Before the excitement relating to the “Railway Incident” above 
described had hardly subsided there arose what was termed the “Tien- 
tsin Incident,” which was equally, if not more, serious in its character. 

At the beginning of November, 1900, the Russians seized land on 
the left bank of the Pei-ho, extending from the railway station as far 
as Messrs. Meyer’s petroleum depot, and planted a number of Rus- 
sian flags and notice boards at different points, and on the 6th of 
that month the Russian Acting Consul, M. Poppé, issued a circular 
to the Consuls of the Powers notifying them that the land in question 
had become the property of Russia by act of war. Comically enough, 
the Belgian Consul, in imitation of his Russian colleagues, next day 
issued a notice to the Consular body which began by saying, “In 
accordance with instructions from his Belgian Majesty’s Legation at 
Peking I have this day occupied the territory situated, &c., &c.,” and 
going on to describe its exact situation, which was contiguous to the 
extensive area appropriated by Russia. The Russian circular was 
one so truly audacious that I give its text in full: 

“His Excellency Lieutenant-General Linévitch, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Russian expeditionary corps in Pe-Chih-li, instructs me 
to inform you that, as on the 4th (17th) of June of this year the 
Imperial Chinese troops joined the rebels in attacking the foreign 
concessions and the railway station occupied by Russian troops, and 
as on the 10th (23rd) Russian reinforcements relieved these troops, 
swept the left bank of the Pei-ho from above the railway station to 
beyond the petroleum depot of Messrs. H. Meyer & Co., and occu- 
pied it by right of conquest, having seized it by force of arms and at 
the cost of Russian blood spilt in order to prevent the Chinese re- 
turning there and reopening fire on the Concessions, his Excellency 
therefore considers the whole of this space, from above the railway 
station to beyond the petroleum depot, as property of the Russian 
troops from this day (10th (23rd) of June of this year) by act of 
war. Russian flags have been planted and notices posted on boards 
placed at many points in this territory, which has been occupied and 
patrolled under orders of the Russian military authorities. 

“Consequently, his Excellency cannot and will not be able to rec- 
ognize any cession, unless with his special authorization, of land 
included in this territory, of which he has taken full and complete 
possession. 
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“It is, of course, understood that all proprietary rights, duly reg- 
istered in the name of foreigners (other than Chinese) before the 
4th (17th) of June of this year, will be safeguarded.” 

The land claimed by Russia embraced practically the whole of the 
left bank of the river opposite the foreign settlement, and was a mile 
and a half in length, by 500 yards wide. In it was comprised a portion 
belonging to the railway administration’s property and others belong- 
ing to the private property of some British firms, but the Russian flags 
waved over all. Apart from that, the Russians’ contention that they 
had cleared.the area by their own troops was one of which the accuracy 
was most doubtful, for it was a well-known fact that when the Rus- 
sians were attacked by the Chinese near the railway station, the assist- 
ance gallantly rendered by the Japanese troops went very far towards 
the repulse of the assailants, and, indeed, saved the Russians from 
being routed. In truth, it is believed that the fighting ability of Rus- 
sian troops was really measured by the Japanese on this occasion. 
In the battle of the 23rd of June the international forces were col- 
lectively engaged on a common footing, the British on that occasion 
playing a very conspicuous part in effecting a clearance from the 
quarter in question of the Chinese forces. Commander Cradock, in 
a memorandum specially drawn up for the Britissh authorities, in 
refutation of the Russian pretensions, went so far, indeed, as to assert 
that “on the whole of the advance our (the British) left flank touched 
the river, and the right was well extended toward the railway. No 
Russian or German troops had anything whatever to do with clear- 
ing the left bank of the river.” Besides, the Russians enjoyed no 
special right of conquest, if there ever was such a right conferred 
upon the participators at large by that campaign, inasmuch as in 
their occupation of that or any other place the Russians could not 
but have been executing the tasks assigned to them as part and 
parcel of that war which was in process of being waged by the inter- 
national relief forces in common. Again, the Russians, a little 
later on, systematically removed vast quantities of machinery and 
stores from the railway works at Tong-Shan to Port Arthur and 
elsewhere for their own use, and they deprived the Bridge Works 
Stores at Shanhaikwan of fifty thousand pounds’ worth of material, 
the premises being completely denuded of all portable property. The 
Russians even took away the steam cranes and machinery of every 
description, having, as an expert’s report states, seized “everything 
they could lay hands on.” 

All these outrageous proceedings were, of course, stoutly chal- 
lenged not only by the British authorities and the interested indi- 
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viduals in the East, who at every successive stage protested to the 
Russian authorities, but by the British Government, who time after 
time briskly remonstrated with the Russian Government. America 
also contended. the forcible appropriation under claim of conquest 
was in conflict with the declared purposes of the Powers and dis- 
turbed their harmonious action. .On the 16th of November the Rus- 
sian Minister at Pekin wrote to the American Minister that if the 
communication of Mr. Poppé contained any expressions suggesting 
any question of acquiring territory by conquest they had been cer- 
tainly erroneously used by him, and that the object of the Russian 
military authorities had been to prevent the seizure of, and specula- 
tion in, land by certain parties within the radius occupied by the 
Russian troops for military purposes since the preceding June. What 
a groundless insinuation! At last, when the Russians were no longer 
able to sustain their unjust designs, they endeavored, as usual, by 
their craft and subtleties to provide a loophole for escape. They 
procured from Li Hung-Chang the cession—made public on the 6th 
of January, 1901, in a circular from the Acting Russian Consul at 
Tien-tsin—of a piece of land for a new Russian settlement which was 
practically identical with the area that they had so audaciously in-~ 
vaded. True, the part in which were the private premises of British 
firms was this time excluded, but in respect of that belonging to the 
railway administration there was ambiguity; as a matter of fact, in 
the Concession Agreement, when it came to light, it was discovered 
that the exact delineation of the boundary had been left over for 
future arrangement. 

Although England disdained to challenge the validity of the con- 
cession, though she entertained some doubt as to the mode in which 
it had been obtained, it was palpable that the ground already owned 
by the railway administration could not suddenly be wrenched fron 
them in such fashion, and that in fact the Agreement could not be 
held to comprise those lands, so there immediately arose upon this. 
point a most serious controversy. 

As to the machinery of all sorts and the stores and materials which 
Russia took away from'the railway, they were eventually restored to 
the rightful owners, the Russians putting forward the extraordinary 
plea that, as there were no workshops, no stores, and no materials to 
the north of Shanhaikwan, it would be impossible to work this north- 
ern section-of the line after the southern section should have been 
handed over to Count von Waldersee, and that therefore Russia had 
“borrowed” the plant and stocks in question ; but now that an arrange- 
ment was made that the Russians might use the Shanhaikwan work- 
shops for the working of the northern section, they restored the bor- 
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rowed materials to the parties to whom they belonged. The memo- 
randum of the Russian Government on the subject expressly declared 
that they had restored euerything, but the report of the expert went 
to show that only a part of the whole was ever disgorged, and that in 
a very badly damaged and scattered condition. 

Early in 1901 the railway near Tien-tsin was handed over by Count 
von Waldersee to the British contingent, which thereupon proceeded 
to construct a siding in the common interest of the international 
' forces, beginning it on the 7th of March, on land which belonged to 
the railway administration. The Russians made objection to this on 
the basis that by the concession derived from Li Hung-Chang the 
ground belonged to Russia. They also greatly impeded the transfer 
of certain railway property at Tien-tsin, Tongku, and Shanhaikwan, 
contrary to the terms of the railway convention entered into the pre- 
ceding month at Count Waldersee’s instance. On the 15th of March 
the Russians placed sentries on the piece of land where the British 
were making the siding, in order to prevent the work being continued, 
and at the same time General Wogack, the Russian general, practically 
demanded the withdrawal of the British sentries from the ground. 
Naturaily this sort of behavior quickly brought matters to a crisis, 
and Russia and Great Britain were on the verge of hostilities, so much 
so that next day, on the 16th of March, the India Office telegraphed to 
General Gaselee, giving him instructions, and added, “In the meantime 
do not use force except to repel aggression, and do not eject the Rus- 
sian sentries.” At the same time vigorous, but still conciliatory, pro- 
tests were lodged by the British Government at St. Petersburg, anda 1n 
the end an understanding was reached whereby the dispute about pro- 
prietary rights was left for future settlement,* and in the interval the 
British as well as the Russian troops were required to evacuate the 
plot of land in question. This arrangement was embodied in an 
Agreement that on the 21st of March was signed in the presence of 
Count von Waldersee by General Barrow, representing England, and 
General Wogack, representing Russia—Count von Waldersee adding 
his own signature to the document—whereby it was stipulated that 
both the Russian and British guards should be simultaneously with- 
drawn at 5 a. M. the next day. 

The guards were duly withdrawn on both sides, but before the 
day was out, to the genuine surprise of everybody, save perhaps the 


*The dispute was referred to a joint commission, who called upon Mr. 
Detring to arbitrate on two points whereon the two commissioners were not 
agreed, and the whole matter was recently settled mainly in favor of the 
British contention. 
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Russians themselves, the Russian flags were replanted on the siding 
itself, and work was recommenced by the Russian soldiers with such 
energy that three days later, on the 25th of March, the British military 
authorities had to telegraph home that “the Russians are working on 
the disputed ground at Tien-tsin in such a way as to render untenable 
the British position.”” Surely there could never be a more flagrant 
instance of Russian insincerity and duplicity! Protests were made, 
of course, by the British Government to that of St. Petersburg, and 
as a result the Russian flags gradually and grudgingly disappeared 
from the property, the last of them being displaced on the 4th of 
April following. Even while these high-handed proceedings were 
taking place at Tien-tsin Count Lamsdorff actually “expressed his 
surprise’”—as he termed it—‘at the temporary measures taken by 
the Russian authorities being regarded as in any way inconsistent 
with the assurances given that Russia would not make any territorial 
acquisitions in China.” 

Whilst the “Railway Incident” above described was attracting the 
attention of the Powers concerned, an Agreement was signed by Great 
Britain and Germany, on the 16th of October, 1900, in which it was 
mutually recognized that (a) it was a matter of joint and permanent 
international interest that all Chinese ports on the rivers and littoral 
should remain free and open for all nations, and the two Governments 
undertook to uphold the dictum for all Chinese territory, as far as 
they could exercise influence; (b) the two Governments, on their 
part, would not make use of existing complications to obtain any 
territorial advantages, and would direct their policy towards main- 
taining undiminished the territorial conditions of the Chinese Empire; 
(c) should another Power make use of that complication to obtain, 
under any form whatever, such territorial advantages, the two Govern- 
ments reserved to themselves to come to a preliminary understanding 
as to the steps to be taken for the protection of their own interests in 
China; and (d) other Powers would be invited to accept the principle 
thus recorded. 

Accordingly the Powers were invited, and Austria-Hungary, 
France, Italy, Japan, Russia, and America all expressed in due course 
their acceptance. In the case of Japan she specially asked the con- 
tracting Powers what was to be the effect of expressing acceptance, 
and having been told that an acceptor would stand in precisely the 
same position as an original signatory, she forthwith announced her 
acceptance in due form. It was plain, therefore, that other Powers 
also which accepted, though they may not have put the question, 
stood pari passu in the same position as the signatory Powers. 

The best part of the joke, if I may be allowed to use this expres- 
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sion, lay in the situation in which Russia thus unexpectedly found 
herself. When the Agreement was communicated to her for her 
acceptance, the British representative in Russia was instructed by 
the Marquis of Salisbury to state—should any complaint be made of 
Russia not having previously been consiilted—that the Russian 
Government had given many assurances, but little attention had been 
paid to the avowed policy of the Russian Government by its officers 
on the spot, and that this was how England was deterred from making 
a fuller communication. 

The Russian Government, however, accepted the Agreement with- 
out wincing, in a communication which, briefly, was as follows: 

(a) The first part of the Agreement can be favorably entertained 
by Russia, as this stipulation does not in any way infringe the status 
quo established in China by existing treaties. 

(b) The second point corresponds all the more with the intentions 
of Russia, seeing that from the commencement of the present compli- 
cations she was the first to lay down the maintenance of the integrity 
of the Chinese Empire as a fundamental principle of her policy. 

(c) As regards the third point, relating to the eventuality of an 
infringement of this fundamental principle, the Russian Government 
can only renew the declaration that such an infringement would oblige 
Russia to modify her attitude according to circumstances. 

When one reflects that, to judge from the then existent situation, 
there was absolutely no Power but Russia herself that was in any 
way likely to infringe the fundamental principle which she had enun- 
ciated, her lofty acquiescence in and expressed readiness to adhere 
strictly to the Anglo-German Agreement cannot but give rise to a 
smile and a chuckle over the manifest intention she thus betrayed 
of throwing dust in the eyes of Europe and America. 

Russia’s reckless and high-handed infractions of solemn pledges 
and treaties have been in the preceding pages but partially laid bare 
to the light of day, and unhappily there are still more serious counts 
in the indictment that must be reserved for a future ‘article. As I 
shall have to show, the tenets upheld by Russian politicians, and 
particularly as exemplified in their treatment of Far Eastern Ques- 
tions, are nothing short of a peril to the world at large, for they 
are of a character which must tend in time to sap the foundations 
of diplomatic intercourse and constitute a permanent menace to the 


peace of nations. 
SUYEMATSU. 


(To be Concluded.) 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


(Continued from the September Number.) 


AN analysis of the contents of the principal military periodicals, sys- 
tematically classified under a few general heads for the convenience of 
the reader and student, comprising extracts and comments, in which 
special attention is given to the more important and valuable articles. 


The fourth is an illustrative plate of the new English rifle and 
the Russian and Japanese weapons, the fifth containing the descrip- 
tion to accompany the first of these: 

“The new rifle is five inches shorter and 1 lb. to 1% Ibs. lighter 
than the present Lee-Enfield Mark I* Rifle. 

“The magazine holds ten rounds, and is filled by cartridges carried 
in chargers holding five rounds each in a manner similar to the Mauser 
rifle. Guides to hold the charger are fitted on the bolt-head and body, 
and the five cartridges can be pressed out of it into the magazine by 
the thumb, and to facilitate this the body is cut away somewhat on 
the left side. There is no cut-off, except in rifles made for the Navy. 
There is a safety catch on the left of the body which locks the bolt 
and cocking-piece in either the full cock or fired position. This 
catch is also made so as to obviate the possibility of the bolt being lost 
by mounted troops. 

“The barrel is rather smaller in external diameter and five inches 
shorter than that of the existing rifle—i. e., 25.2 inches long instead 
of 30.2 inches. The foresight block carries a barley-corn, which is 
adjusted before issue, so as to suit the shooting of the rifle. Hitherto 
the sighting of all rifles of one pattern has been determined by trials 
of a number of that pattern, whereby the best average position of the 
foresight has been ascertained, and then all rifles of that pattern have 
had their foresights (which were not adjustable) accurately manufac- 
tured in that position; this has been ensured by careful gauging, but 
the correctness of the sighting of each rifle has not been tested by 
shooting. As, however, the shooting of every rifle of one pattern is 
not identical, it has been decided that in future each rifle before issue 
is to have its sight tested by firing, and adjusted by the use of suitable 
barley-corns. High and low barley-corns differ from the normal by 
.O15 inch. 
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“The back sight (which is very similar to that of the Krag-Jor- 
gensen Rifle) consists of a leaf pivoted to the front end of the bed; 
it is raised by moving the slide which rests on curved ramps, and which 
is held in position by catches which engage in a toothed rack on each 
side of the leaf; the rack allows of the sight being set for every 50 
yards from 200 to 2,000. The catches are released by studs made of 
bone, so that they can be handled however hot the rifle may be. The 
V is a small one, as that was generally preferred after trials of differ- 
ent shape. A pair of ears, or lugs, is provided, so as to protect the 
cap of the back sight. This cap is capable of a fine adjustment, by 
means of which any elevation intermediate between the 50-yard inter- 
vals can be given; the graduations of the fine adjustment fitting are 
equivalent to six inches on a vertical target at 100 yards range. 
There is a wind-gauge with similar graduations. A dial sight is 
provided, ranging from 1,600 to 2,800 yards. 

“The mean muzzle velocity is 2,025 foot-seconds.” 


MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. 


Manchuria——Jour. Arty., March, April. 

Port Arthur.—Same. 

Manchuria and Port Arthur.—Jour. R. U. S. I., May. 

From Irkutsk to Harbin.—Same, June. 

The Russian Communications—A. and N. Gaz., May 14. 
Sea and Land Routes to the Far East—Mar. Rund., April. 


The third of the above articles, by Colonel Beresford, the late 
British military attaché at St. Petersburg, is of special interest, and 
very readable, and the fourth (by the same author) is quite as inter- 
esting. We quote a few remarks from the former: 

“Russia, it must be remembered, is fighting some 5,000 miles away 
from home. She has driven a great railway through the heart of her 
Asiatic possessions, on which, since the command of the sea has been 
wrested from her by Japan, she has to depend entirely for the 
despatch of men, stores, ammunition, and some food to the Far East. 
As far as Lake Baikal the trains are lit by the electric light. The 
ordinary trains depend on candles as an illuminating power. The 
locomotives burn wood from Moscow to Krasnoyarsk, and coal on- 
wards to Lake Baikal; wood in Trans-Baikalia and Manchuria. On 
the western side of the lake they are of French manufacture from 
Créil or St. Chamand. On the eastern side American engines are 
chiefly used. The rails do not, as with us, lie on chairs, but are 
simply nailed down to the sleepers by 10-inch nails, and secured at 
the junction by fish-plates, pierced with six holes for screws. Such 
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an arrangement may do well for light and slow traffic, but evidently 
rapid and heavy trains would in their passage tear such rails from 
the sleepers, and indeed, perhaps, the latter out of the ground. So 
in Russia proper no trains are long. The Siberian express consists 
of four passenger corridor cars, a luggage, a post van, the locomo- 
tive and tender. Each car is 11 metres,long, so the total length of 
the train is about 70 yards. On the Trans-Baikal section trains are 
much longer, but the pace is not more than 15 miles an hour. The 
curves on this section are unnecessarily sharp. But that the carriages 
run on bogie wheels I do not think these curves could be managed. 
I believe that this matter is being remedied. Ballast, ballast, ballast, 
is what is urgently needed all along the line. 

“Tn spite of all these disadvantages, the Siberian Railway is a most 
useful strategical factor in the campaign now taking place in East 
Asia. Since October, 1903, at least 240,000 men have been moved 
into Manchuria. 

“Port Arthur Harbor is a land-locked inlet of a tidal sea, with a 
great flux. Thus at low tide, the room is comparatively small. 
Admiral Alexieff tried by dredging to remedy this unsatisfactory 
state of things. The total area of the harbor at high tide may be 
about equal one quarter that of Portsmouth. Its entrace is very 
narrow, and not more than a quarter of a mile broad at most. On 
the east side is the steep declivity of Zolotaia-Gora, or Golden Hill, 
with signal station and some eight batteries of heavy guns. On the 
west side a lower limestone rocky ridge, some 150 feet high, hides the 
whole harbor from the sea. On this are four great batteries, with 
from eight to eighteen guns of 7, 10 and 11-inch calibre, as described. 
As one steams in almost northwest by north, a low hill with an estu- 
ary to the southwest of it, appears facing the entrance. It is covered 
with rather mean houses, which will in time give way to official resi- 
dences. Before proceeding far, and slowing down, one observes on 
the northeast a low masonry wall at the edge of the water. The sea 
laps its sides at high tide, leaving a yard or two of mud at low tide. 
On this are mounted some twenty quick-firing guns with shields. The 
battery is, perhaps, 150 yards*long; the guns are very close to each 
other. They would be very deadly against boat attack, as they are 
trained, so to speak, on one spot, and can be fired night or day with- 
out change of aim. Opposite this .on the port side to the southwest 
is another quick-firing battery. This battery mounts a dozen guns at 
least. It is immediately below the hill on Tiger-Tail peninsula. On 
this spit of land has been built the torpedo-boat shed, now in full 
working order. Here, if boats are not actually built, they are hauled 
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up on slips, and all possible repairs can be made. The shed has all 
the necessary engines, lathes, shops, etc. It is needless to say that 
this and the whole fortress, except the outlying forts, are lit with the 
electric light. At least two 10,000 candle-power projectors send their 
beams seaward at night to sweep the approaches with a flood of 
light.” , 


MILITARY HYGIENE, 


_1. Military Veterinary Hygiene-—Jour. Cav., July. 
2. Glanders.—Jour. Arty., May, June. 
3. Army and Navy General Hospital at Hot Springs, Arkan- 
sas.—Jour. Mil. Surg., June. 
4. The Japanese as Military Sanitarians—Same. 
5. Chronic Dysentery.—Same. 


We have space for but a few remarks on the third and fourth 
of these. The former is an interesting article by Colonel Torney, 
Medical Department, now in charge of the General Hospital at 
Presidio, San Francisco, Cal.; the latter is by Colonel Hoff, Medical 
Department. We quote a few words from the latter article: 

“It wilf be recalled that less than half a century ago the Japanese 
finally concluded to adopt western civilization. That they might 
know what this civilization really was, they sent out commissions to 
visit all the great nations and bring back that which was best. 

“In this pilgrimage it was found that France had the best army 
(views modified after the war of 1870), England the best navy, and 
the United States the best public school system, and these are the 
models on which Japan organized her public schools, her army and 
her navy. 

“The admirable organization of the Japanese army extends equally 
to its sanitary department, for, though their national commission 
found among us no religion they could recommend or adopt, yet 
humanity seems to have been recognized by this people; in any event, 
they realized, humanity aside, that a properly organized sanitary 
department was absolutely essential to the effectiveness of an army, 
and, with their usual promptitude, organized one which in personnel, 
material and efficiency leaves little to be desired.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wireless in War.—Jour. Arty., May, June. 
Motor Wagons.—Kriegs. Zeit., 5. 

Military Automobiles.—Same. 

Roentgen Apparatus for Military Use.—Same, 6. 
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NEW EXCHANGES. 


Journal of the United States Infantry Association, Washington, 
D. C., monthly, $3.00 per year. 


ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MOBILIZATION. 


Our Military System.—Unit. Serv. Mag., Aug. 
The Auxiliary Forces Commission.—Same. 
Some Advantages and Disadvantages of the Army.—Same. 
The Navy and.the Colonies.—Same. 
The Field Artillery of Armies——Jour. Arty., July-Aug. 
Swiss Field Artillery Organization —Same. 
Subsistence Service in Armies.—Jour. M. S. I., Sept.-Oct. 
A Suggested National Organization of the Militia—Same. 
The Reorganization of the English Army.—Same. 

10. The Navy and the Nation.—A. and N. Gaz., Aug. 13. 

11. The New Army Scheme.—Same, July 16. 

12. Changes in the World’s Armies and Navies.—Jour. R. U. S. 
I., Aug.; Int. Rev., July. 


PS SyavrPwDN oe 


The first article relates to the changes going on in the organization 
of the British army at the present time,—the absorbing military sub- 
ject in Great Britain,—which are culminating in sweeping changes 
throughout the army: 

“A ‘new’ State engaged in the matter of building up a military 
system, or an ‘old’ State engaged in remodelling a military system 
which has proved inadequate, will do well to forbid its counsellors 
the consideration of more than three influences, to wit— 

“1. Policy, the expression of national destiny, partially obvious 
and inevitable, but for the rest controllable by its statesmen, and there- 
fore varying with the national temperament. 

“2. Geographical Situation, which contributes so largely to the 
shaping of national characteristics, which predisposes peoples in favor 
of certain national ambitions, against others, and which may be modi- 
fied from time to time by the acquisition or abandonment of territory, 
the fruits of policy. 

“3. National Idiosyncrasies, partly the result of geographical situ- 
ation, but largely influenced by the precepts and by the example of 
tulers and leaders. 

“These three influences may be said to form the Trinity of Strate- 
gic Forces, each of which is complex, each of which is closely inter- 
woven with the other two, and each of which is fixable by the exercise 
‘of national free will. 
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“The resultant of these three elemental forces decides, in direction 
and magnitude, the ideal military system. The direction prescribes the 
kind of military service which should be demanded of loyal subjects, 
the magnitude (considered side by side with geographical situation) 
will point the armed strength and the correct distribution of the armed 


forces within the territories of the State. * * * 


“So far as our system rests upon the Regular Army, it dates only 
from 1870, when the crushing results achieved by Prussian prepara- 
tion for war had set the civilized world a-thinking. 

“Since that day, the German Empire has supplied the pattern and 
the model for everything that pertains to the science of military or- 
ganization, and to the higher branches of warfare. To Germany we 
must look, now as then, but we must not allow ourselves to be hypno- 
tized by German hats, buttons, or coat-tails. And if some are inclined 
to raise the ‘Made in Germany’ sneer, it is sufficient to remind them 
that Prussian military organization was ‘made in Germany.’ The 
organization that did that is no fit butt for cheap sarcasm. 

“German military organization is as nearly perfect as can be, just 
because due consideration has been paid in framing it to elemental 
strategic forces, and because Germans do not shrink from undertak- 
ing necessary modifications. We should grasp the principles which 


underlie that perfection, and apply them, in our own way, to our own 
* * * 


circumstances. 

“Granted the existence of a practical and widespread patriotism, 
of a temperate and amenable national character, of a strong and uni- 
versal sense of national duty, a voluntary military system is, ethically, 
preferable to any form of compulsion. 

“Tt is doubtless axiomatic to aver that a Volunteer 1s worth two 
pressed men, but the axiom assumes the patriotism, the temperate and 
amenable character, and the sense of duty. In the absence of these: 
virtues the axiom becomes merely a shibboleth, a catch-word with 
which to play upon the ignorant and prejudiced. 

“When patriotism wanes, or takes unpractical forms, when the 
national character is weakened and the reverse of amenable, when the 
sense of duty is dulled, then compulsion may rightly be called in to 
redress the balance, and, from the purely military standpoint, becomes 
absolutely essential, if possessions, prestige, and precedence are to be 
upheld in the interests of unborn generations who may aspire to higher 
ideals. A People’s Army on a ‘universal’ basis is perhaps the most 
potent educational institution which a nation can possess. 

“So it is with us to-day; and, in face of waning patriotism, de- 
gradescent national character, and an almost complete absence of any 
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sense of national duty in whole masses of our population, if we wish 
to go straight to the root of our military shortcomings, we can do so 
by putting our finger on the fact that our military service is voluntary. 
' “And, if we want to see the haphazard, go-as-you-please voluntary 
ideal in its perfection, we must go to the Volunteer Force. Con- 
sidering the Volunteer Force in the light of our strategical require- 
ments, its very existence is difficult to justify.* * * 

“Stripped of all verbiage, the Volunteer Force is a mass of very 
indifferently trained, very ‘unfit,’ very badly equipped, very badly 
officered men, banded into an organization which is more social than 

. military, which is financed partly from Army Funds, which is branded 

with the inglorious motto ‘Defence, not defiance,’ which is equally 
powerless for either offence or defence or defiance, and_ which 
alone, amidst the military forces of the Crown, is allowed to be 
politically active. * * * 

“The absurdity of attempting to extract military efficiency from 
the Volunteer Force is made clear by a glance at the history of the 
recent ‘crises.’ 

“Two generations of administration by indifferent Regular officers, 
with one foot in the grave of -half-pay, and taught to supress any 
remnants of military common sense in presence of the Volunteer 
Ideal, a generation of public derogation (vide back numbers of 
Punch) followed by a generation of extravagant adulation, had led 
to the force establishing its own standards of military efficiency and 
preparedness for war.* * * 

“Believing as I do that the Volunteer Force is the key of our 
present military system, that it has set up in our midst a false 
standard of military efficiency, worshipped by an ignorant general 
public which accepts the Volunteer Ideal at its own valuation, and 
that the further maintenance of such a body is mischievous, I see 
no hope of recasting our military system into any shape more 
suited to our strategic requirements of to-day until that force is 
removed from the path which it now encumbers.” 


The second article relates practically to the same subject, and 
considers the question of compulsory service: 

“Tt has been pointed out by our late Inspector-General that the 
whole problem is, from the outset, governed by the geographical 
fact that, unlike Continental Powers, our home frontiers are not 
coterminous with those of any foe; the fleet of the first sea~-power 
of the world is our outpost—watching as well as defence—line, and 
would, under any circumstances, give us more or less time for final 
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preparation. We are warned that, in some mysterious fashion, our 
squadrons might be decoyed away, or else beaten (in such case is it 
likely the enemy’s fleet would be intact?), and that consequently the 
Channel would be left open for a longer or shorter period. 

“At any rate there must first be a time of international and diplo- 
matic tension before the blow can reach our shores, sufficient where- 
in, under our present laws, to call out and mobilize our Auxiliary 
Forces. On their part, our enemy or enemies would have to collect 
their invading troops, transports of all sorts to carry them over sea, 
and a convoy of fighting ships as escort and guard against our mos- 
quito fleet; all this could not be done without some foreknowledge 
reaching us. Judging comparatively from the experience of our 
Japanese friends with their perfect organization, it would be impos- 
sible for any enemy to land 50,000 men on our coasts, complete with 
all details, under a fortnight or three weeks at the very least, and 
even then with the assurance that the force thus landed, a veritable 
forlorn hope, would be cut off at any moment from retreat or succor 
by our certain recovery of the local command of the sea. 

“The problem therefore to be worked out should be put some- 
what as follows:—Premising that we keep, say, at least 25,000 
Regulars at home, how to assure that we shall have Auxiliary Troops, 
fully organized into Divisions and Brigades with their staffs, and 
teady after three weeks or so of hard training, after mobilization, 
to meet Continental Regulars invading our own country.” 

The author then, after admitting the inefficiency of the Volun- 
teers, proceeds to discuss the causes and propose the remedies. 

The third paper is an entertaining dissertation on the advantages 
and disadvantages of army life: 

“Some conditions of life in the Army are susceptible of improve- 
ment, some are unavoidable consequences of that way of life. Most 
civilians have little knowledge of what the advantages and the 
disadvantages of the Army really are,-though none the less bold to 
criticise and condemn. Let us discuss some of these from the point 
of view of the man who wears the belt. 

“The first advantage is the consciousness of serving the country. 
I am afraid this feeling—patriotism—is not so much an everyday 
root of action as one could wish, but, from the General to the Drum- 
mer in a Volunteer Corps, it is there; and, in time of stress, its 
fruits are seen, and seen to be good. In time of peace other callings 
may be more attractive and almost all are certainly better paid— 
in money. Few people realize that the pay of a lieutenant-colonel, 
commanding an infantry battalion, is only £328 10s. a year; this, 
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after probably twenty-five to thirty years’ service, at home and 
abroad. Even this is subject to income tax, and to deductions, 
obligatory or voluntary, for the good of the Service and of the Regi- 
ment. But these other ways of life miss the camaraderie that fol- 
lows the sharing of good or bad luck with one’s regiment, one’s home 
all over the world. For the officer there is a certainty of a measure 
of social consideration ; often a hereditary pride in the profession of 
arms; a life of travel; a life of adventure, it may be. On the other 
hand, for the vast majority, it will be a life with much monotonous 
but necessary drudgery. The absence of responsibility will deaden 
the professional pleasures of life; the frequent failure to see any 
result of labor will deaden ambition to achieve. 

“Opportunities of adventure, of travel, of seeing men and cities, 
are great advantages. There are consequential disadvantages too. 
As a man gets older, he tires, or many do, of having no settled home ; 
there is separation from family and friends; there are the expenses 
of taking leave from far off countries, of double establishments as 
children grow up, who must be educated at home. 

“The pay is low, very low, but it has the advantage of certainty 
and of a pension. The terms of Service are hard on a man who, 
unlucky in promotion, must retire at an age when he is still able to 
be of service to the country as a soldier but is too old to start again 
in any other way of life. I know that this must be, to keep up the 
flow of promotion; nor do I, a poor man, desire to see the pay of 
officers much increased. A large increase of pay would alter the 
class of officer rather than improve it, I think,— 


‘For gold the merchant ploughs the main, 
The farmer ploughs the manor, 

But glory is the soldier’s pride, 
The soldier’s wealth is honor.’ 


“Leave is liberal in the Army, and that it is so is advantageous 
to the Army and to the State. It is well that men should go home 
to rebuild constitutions shaken by climates unnatural to them; it is 
well that they should get out of narrow Colonial views. 

“As to style of living, it is well that it should be, as it is, high in 
comparison with the pay; and this is possible only by the system of 
messes. Few men starting life in other professions can afford to 
live as we do, thanks to our messes. Plate, glass, table-linen and 
the service of food generally are infinitely better than individual 
members could afford on their pay. It is desirable that the bearers 
of the King’s Commission should live in a liberal style; the country 
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reaps a benefit from this, especially in the East, where externals 
count for so much. 

“Continual examinations and continual new standards of exami- 
nation we do not object to. They may be necessary, as the only 
possible tests of efficiency in peace time; but no one could read 
an average examination paper without seeing that many of the ques- 
tions are purely academic. And as to the results of examinations; 
if any one ever got any advantage from passing “distinguished” in 
any subject, I never heard of it. 

“Regimental officers are very rarely consulted in anything; if 
their advice is asked, it is even more rarely followed. The Staff are 
rather apt to forget that it is very easy to lose touch of regimental 
life.” 

The fourth paper relates to lack of interest of the Colonies in the 
British navy: 

“Tt is a matter of surprise to the inhabitants of the United King- 
dom that the feeling of absolute dependency for very existence, 
which they themselves feel in the Navy, is not equally shared by the 
Colonials. It is a fact that this feeling does not extend in the same 
degree to the inhabitants of the Colonial possessions; they recognize 
that the extent of dependency upon the Navy is regulated by the 
geographical position, economic conditions, density and nature of 
the population. The population of the Empire is composed of such 
varied classes that it is only to be expected that their loyalty to 
the Crown will be shown in varied forms; and because it is more 
difficult to convince the bushman of Australia, the rancher of Canada 
and the farmer of South Africa, than the fisherman of Newfound- 
land or boatman of Deal, that the inviolability of the Empire depends 
on the Navy more than the rapid concentration of numerous Colonial 
contingents, it does not therefore follow that the former holds this 
inviolability less dear than the latter. It is but an instance of the 
influence of environment upon ideas. In the case of some of the 
larger Colonies, the seaboards of which have perhaps militated 
against a large seafaring community, the plains of the interior, long, 
distances and sparse communications have favored and fostered an 
equestrian community whose knowledge of the sea is remote. It is 
therefore hardly a matter for surprise that a people seeing so little 
of the element, the command of which they are told is their security, 
should show some want of belief in this statement. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 


“Now, before affirming or denying the ‘latter portion of the 
axiom, that the Colonies should not contribute to the Navy—for the 
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former part is obviously correct, viz., that the Navy is as necessary 
to England with Colonies or not—it will be as well to attempt, judi- 
cially and dispassionately, to inquire into the naval requirements of 
the Colonies. 


a * * * 2k * * * * ok * 


“As the natural result of environment, the insular continent of 
Australia has been the first Colony to seriously discuss the advisabil- 
ity of creating a navy of her own. * * * * The feeling of national 
responsibility in Australia is due to a similar rapidly growing instinct 
in Canada, the proximity of foreign Powers, and the increasing com- 
mercial relations between them. In the past it was customary for all 
negotiations, whether commercial or otherwise, to pass through the 
Colonial Secretary; trade, however, is a poor respecter of persons 
until difficulties arise, then the official is quickly resorted to for assist- 
ance. 

“In the Pacific we find both Germany and Holland coterminous 
with Australia in New Guinea; she is also in juxtaposition to France 
and Germany in New Caledonia and Samoa; the war now proceed- 
ing in the East brings us nearer to the naval and military Powers 
of Russia and Japan; and she is but a few days off America in Ha- 
waii. Her intercourse with those Powers is ever becoming more 
brisk, and the possibility of conflict with one or more of them is be- 
coming apparent, and is directly responsible for the rise of a national 
instinct which, if diplomatically guided, will mean strength rather 
than weakness to the Empire. * * * 

“Australia has the nucleus of a very fine fighting force indeed; 
the value of their fighting powers were fully felt at a critical time; 
it is, then, the development of these latent powers that Imperial De- 
fence requires, and not an immature scheme in the form of a wasteful 
force such as an independent navy that would only invite the attacks 
it would be utterly powerless to repel.” 


The fifth article, by Colonel Schenck, discusses the field artillery 
of the world’s armies, its strength and organization (into regiments) 
and its proportion to the other arms, and arrives at the following 
conclusions : 

“In time of peace, the field artillery regiments, with the exception 
of the siege, should consist of, for each regiment, a complete staff, 
and two battalions, each battalion ‘having a staff, and three batteries 
of six guns each (if the guns of a battery are to be reduced to four, 
then the battalions should consist of four batteries each) ; with power 
vested in the President to increase the number of batteries in any or 
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all battalions by one gun-battery and one for the train, and also to 
increase the number of battalions in any or all regiments by one. 

“The thirty batteries now in the Artillery Corps should be de- 
tached therefrom, and would provide at once five of these regiments, 
to which can be added annually one or more regiments until the 
number of regiments we should have is completed. 

“It is only about three years since we witnessed the so-called 
re-organization of our army. To-day we find that the coast artil- 
lery personnel is deficient by more than 25,000 artillerymen, and 
hampered with an absurd and useless company organization. We 
find the field artillery coupled with the coast artillery, with which 
it will never be as closely associated as will the infantry, to whom 
must be intrusted the land defenses of the coast forts. We find 
thirty batteries of field artillery—about one-fourth the strength neces- 
sary—without any legal organization whatever beyond that of the 
battery, a state of affairs the like of which is not to be found upon 
the face of this green earth in any country having any pretense of 
an army, probably not even in China. 

“The foregoing strength for our field artillery has been deduced 
from a consideration of facts other than those obtaining in the 
English army, from which we have inherited much of our military 
art, and whose military traditions and practices most nearly resemble 
our own.” 


The sixth paper gives a résumé of the new Swiss field artillery 
organization : 


“The Swiss Federal Chambers have recently adopted the new 
re-organization scheme recommended by the Federal Council in con- 
sequence of the adoption of new R. F. material ; 72 batteries of 4 guns 
each will be formed in place of the present 56 batteries of 6 guns each, 
or 16 batteries more, but 48 guns less; 2 to 3 batteries will form a 
brigade division; 2 to 3 brigade divisions will form a field artillery 
regiment. According to arrangements, brigade divisions of 3 batter- 
ies will be the rule; as regards the composition of the regiment, it 
will be adapted to the organization of the large units; the question 
with regard to the abolition of corps artillery remains an open one. 

“Effectives of batteries, brigade divisions, and regiments will be 
fixed provisionally by decrees of the Federal Council. The allowance 
of ammunition is fixed at 800 rounds per gun, instead of 500 as at 
present ; the battery will thus be supplied with 3,200, instead of 3,000 
rounds. The total number of caissons remains as formerly; but the 
new battery consists of 4 guns, 10 caissons, 1 six-horse wagon with 
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forge and kitchen, 1 six-horse van, and 2 two-horse provision wagons. 
Each battery will, in addition, have 8 caissons parked.” 


The seventh and eighth articles are both interesting and instruc- 
tive, but should be read in their entirety. 


The ninth article contains an outline of the reorganization scheme 
for the British Army: 


“The long-expected explanation of the reorganization of the 
English Army has at last been published by the Minister of War. 
According to this arrangement six army corps shall be organized in 
the United Kingdom. The main purpose of this is that the first three 
corps shall always be ready for war, and shall be stationed that upon 
notification they can be immediately sent abroad. The remaining 
three corps, aided by auxiliary troops, such as militia, imperial-yeo- 
manry, and volunteers shall serve merely to protect the country. 

“It must be taken into consideration that the regiments, batteries 
and battalions stationed in India are not included in this statement 
but in the usual manner must be relieved by troops from England. 


The first three army corps are distributed as follows: 
1st Armp Corps Aldershot. 
2d Army Corps Salisbury Plain. 
3d Army Corps Ireland. 
“The 4th, 5th and 6th Army Corps are stationed in London, 
York and Scotland. 


“Altogether the first three army corps shall be composed of the 
following : 
Cavalry Regiments 
Batteries of Artillery 
Battalions of Infantry 
“The 4th, 5th and 6th Army Corps shall be composed of the fol- 
lowing: ca 


Auxiliary 

Regulars. troops. 
Cavalry Regiments 10 
_ Batteries of Artillery 27 
‘Battalions of Infantry 61 


So that each Corps will contain 
24 or 25 Battalions of Infantry. 
26 Batteries of Artillery. 
5 Regiments of Cavalry. 
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“But the establishment of the 5th and 6th Army Corps is at pres- 
ent not an established fact. 


The entire strength of the regular army shall be: 


OR i 6b dane s ds vvececcnaseces 2I 

Batteries GF Artillery oie cceceicecsssectces 131 

RRO GE TRTRUNEY sin aces cn ccecsacedccd 86 
The present strength is: 

EY NS accu tadesess sean thous 16 

ND OE EY von s since seescnyoeans III 

OE OL UES 9 bap cs cepadscrnceieces 77 


“It must be understood that every five cavalry regiments form 
a brigade and that the first cavalry brigade is attached to the Ist 
corps, etc. At present nothing is known about the disposition of 
troops of engineers and wagoners.” 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The chief military event of the 
month has been the series of ma- 
neuvers carried out at Manassas, 
Virginia, on the old Bull Run 
battlefield. Troops of the De- 
partment of the East, with militia 
from Eastern and Southern 
States, were mobilized at that 
point and executed various prob- 
lems during the week, followed 
by a review on Saturday. The 
object of the assemblage of the 
troops at a considerable cost of 
money was twofold, to give the 
brigade commanders an oppor- 
tunity of moving considerable 
bodies of troops and to afford 
some opportunity for the militia 
to understand service conditions 
and to become somewhat familiar 
with them. 

x* * 


The problems which were the 
ostensible object of the maneu- 
vers were of secondary import- 
ance and were carried out as well 
as the necessary simultations 
would allow. At the same time 
it was evident that any amount 
of intelligent provision cannot 
take the place of conditions of 
actual warfare and that the inci- 
dental practice, rather than the 
accurate definition of means of 
meeting given situations is the 
valuable thing attained. For ex- 








ample, it is said that the line of 
the victorious army was so en- 
tended and attenuated that a 
comparatively small body of cav- 
alry, supposing such to have 
existed, would have materially 


‘changed the result if thrown 


against the supposedly victorious 


line. 
xk 


This, however, is a trifling 
matter as opposed to the real 
good that has been done in giv- 
ing the militia a new light and 
a new standard by which to 
gauge themselves and their per- 
formances and shortcomings. It 
was again demonstrated that the 
greatest military danger to the 
United States is the fact that the 
militia, which must make up the 
bulk of the armies of the coun- 
try, are ignorant of how to take 
and keep the field. It is probable 
that the requirements were over 
severe and that the marches re- 
quired were excessive and more 
than would be required of new 
troops freshly mobilized. But 
the militia to be of real value 
should not consider themselves 
or be considered as new troops 
on mobilization. A volunteer 
force which requires to be broken 
in is but of little more use than 
raw levies. The need of the 
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United States is for a volunteer 
force which can. go into camp on 
call and undertake weeks or 
months of-camp life without ap- 
preciable deterioration and be 
ready for service when the time 
comes. 
xk 

The value of the annual ma- 
neuvers, especially in the Eastern 
States, will come in the impres- 


sion that will be made on the - 


militia that they are not soldiers 
until they can live in tents with- 
out falling sick. Their. first les- 
son, and the lesson sadly needed, 
is that of camp sanitation, and it 
is likely that some new ideas 
have been set adrift in militia 
circles that will grow into a sys- 
tem of camping drills. 


x a * 


There is the usual inevitable 
complaint of hardships under- 
gone, of scanty rations, of sore 
feet, of being out in the dark 
without the comforting city 
lights, and so on. Certain tender 
feelings and plants of pride have 
been stepped on and injured, and 
some of the outcry sounded much 
like that of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, whose experiences have 
made the general public not so 
ready to extend a tender ear as 
it was at one time. It was de- 


veloped, however, that there is a 
class of officers of the militia of 
the United States for whom the 
regular officers hold a distinct 
liking and respect. 


The parade 
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and politics officer has not dis- 
appeared by any means, but it 
appears, and nowhere so strong- 
ly as at the late maneuvers, that 
there is a very large body of 
earnest military students among 
the volunteer soldiers, who. are ; 
anxious and willing to learn, who 
appreciate that men who have 
made the military profession a 
life study have something to 
teach them and who occupy 
places in the militia for sheer 
love of military learning and 
exercise. These men, and they 
are in all grades, are the strength 
of the militia system, and they 
are being encouraged, recognized 
and assisted by the regular army 
to a degree which is creating a 
comradeship and mutual spirit of 
confidence that is the most hope- 
ful sign in the difficult problem 
of an effective force for the de- 
fence of the United States. 


x & ® 


The annual reports from the 
heads of the various departments 
of the army are being given pub- 
licity as received by the War De- 
partment, and there has been the 
regular September newspaper 
comment on the views of the 
commanding officers. It seems 
to be a fixed habit for general 
officers to include comments on 
things in general relating to 
army matters in their annual re- 
ports. The personal views of 
the officer and the particulars in 
which the Department generallv 
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does not agree with him are giv- 
en an opportunity for expression, 
and the result is not always: for- 
tunate. It is true that without 
this feature of the reports, the 
annual summaries of the work 
done would attract little general 
attention, but it is to be ques- 
tioned whether it is judicious for 
an officer to gain the reputation 
of an annual essayist on mooted 
points of military administration. 
x «xe 

Major General H. C. Corbin 
in his annual report calls atten- 
tion to the disadvantage to young 
officers of an early marriage on 
- which includes a menage on a 

pay basis solely. The advice giv- 
en is such as young people in 
civil, as well as military life, are 
abundantly blessed with and 
which is usually disregarded, 
both in and out of the service. 
Gen. Corbin is right beyond 
doubt, but youth will continue to 
do foolish things and will either 
learn wisdom or contract endless 
trouble thereby. The point in 
Gen. Corbin’s humily to which 
most serious exception has been 
taken is the suggestion that the 
consent of the Secretary of War 
ought to be requisite for the mar- 
riage of a young officer. It has 
been hinted that the idea is of 
foreign derivation, and that the 
general got it in Germany, and 
the course of affairs in German 
military circles is not universall- 
commended even by strict mili- 
tarists. 
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Another point which has been 
picked out from the remarks for 
comment is the statement that the 
uniforms and equipments of a 
young officer exhaust so much 
as remains of his pay after his 
subsistence has been provided 
for. The comment is made that 
the requirements of the uniform- 
ing should be lessened, so that 
this item of expense might be 
decreased and something left to 
cover the' cost of civilian clothes 
of which a full outfit must be 
maintained under the theory that 
an officer should only wear his 
uniform when absolutely com- 
pelled to do so. The question 
of uniforms has been prominently 
in the minds of officers of the 
army in the past two or three 
years. The extensive changes 
and the departure from old stan- 
dards in which certain economies 
had come to be possible have 
made the period one of the most 
expensive in this respect that the 
army has ever known, and it is 
probably the fortunate officer 
who has been able to keep his 
expenditure for uniforms within 
the limits of his current pay. 


x** 


Mr. Poultney Bigelow has ad- 
ded somewhat to the literature 
on the subject of a compulsory 
military training of citizens of 
the United States, a question 
on which there is to be a con- 
siderable amount of discus- 
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sion within the next few 
months. Mr. Bigelow reviews 
the German system and, charac- 
teristically, is with the German 
point of view to a considerable 
degree. Against his view will be 
found a considerable number of 
military men, as well as the bulk 
of the uninformed commentators 
on the subject. Mr. Bigelow’s 
ewn article carries with it the 
statement of the chief argument 
against a compulsory enrollment, 
though he does not place the 
matter in that light. The Ger- 
man system has developed a class 
of professional soldiers from the 
total of citizen enrollments who 
have no intention of returning to 
civil life, are entirely divorced 
from civilianism and its asso- 
ciations and who have because of 
the fact grown hostile to it. 
When civilianism is placed in 
the power of this class through 
the enforced service of a yearly 
changing enrollment there comes 
the oppression and ill-treatment 
which has made the scandal of 
the German military system. It 
is the establishment of such a 
class in the United States that is 
the dread of those who speak 
against militarism and the danger 
of the creation of such a class is 
the danger of any system of 
compulsory military training. 


xx 


At the same time, in the dis- 
cussion of this question it is not 
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to be forgotten that historically, 
a compulsory service in the mil- 
itia is an institution of the Unit- 
ed States. The old training days 
when every ablebodied citizen 
between certain years was ex- 
pected to appear, provided each 
with his sufficient musket and 
appurtenances, are only so far 
back as the childhood of the gen- 
eration just passing away. It 
was not for fault in the equity or 
advisability of the system that it 
was abolished, but simply and 
solely because of the ludicrous 
inadequacy of the administration 
of the idea that it is the duty of 
every citizen of a free nation to 
bear arms in its defence that 
substituted a voluntary system 
of militia service. Unless such 
leaven of earnest students of 
military discipline as is referred 
to in another paragraph shall be 
found to be of sufficient vigor 
to leaven the whole loaf, it will 
be found that the militia system 
on a voluntary basis is inade- 
quate to meet the need of the 
nation. It has been found that 
the new legislation on the sub- 
ject known as the Dick bill has 
done somewhat. Perhaps it has 
done more even than is realized 
at the present time. That is a 
consummation devoutly to be 
hoped, for the fact is that with- 
out a change for the better, the 
militia had been on the road to 
absolute discredit as a force on 
which dependence for national 
defence could be placed. 
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The action of the Navy De- 
partment in placing the monitor 
Puritan before the city of Wash- 
ington for the use of the naval 
militia of the District of Colum- 
bia is an indication of how far 
naval construction in the United 
States has gone in the past ten 
years Within two years the Pu- 
ritan has been regarded as an 
active factor in the naval ser- 
vice, even in its subsidiary use 
as a target practice vessel. That 
it has been practically abandon- 
ed as the old sailing vessels and 
condemned gunboats have been 
abandoned indicates that the 
Navy has in reality and in earn- 
estness taken its place among the 
naval establishments of the 
world. The action of the De- 
partment is by no means illogi- 
cal since if the monitor type is 


of value at all it is strictly and 
solely of use in enclosed waters 
which may be defended by local 


levies and organizations. The 
success of the naval brigade of 
the District of Columbia with 
the Puritan will, it is to be 
hoped, lead the Navy Depart- 
ment to turn over the balance of 
the monitors, including the four 
mistakes of 1898, to the along- 
shore sailors, and make the offi- 
cers and crews of the regular 
navy, now diverted to their use, 
available for commissioning the 
new seagoing ships. 

x* * 


There is a marked contrast in 
the respective reports of the 
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Boards of Visitors to the Naval 
and to the Military Academy. In 
the former case the visitors have 
a long summary of points on 
which they suggest a change in 
the Academy practice, some of 
them including a virtual over- 
turn of the manner of the present 
administration. The shortening 
of the term of instruction is found 
objectionable, and a longer, rath- 
er than a_ shorter scholastic 
course is recommended. On the 
other hand, the board which vis- 
ited the Military Academy ap- 
parently found, in its opinion, 
the best possible system of in- 
struction and administration, and 
confines itself to recommenda- 
tions on points tending to increase 
or retain the interest, picturesque 
and historical, of the surround- 
ings of the Academy. With a 
maximum of good intention and 
with the possibility of making a 
lucky hit during a ‘week’s pleas- 
ant visit in detecting something 
not appreciated by those having 
daily familiarity with Academy 
conditions, the visiting boards 
may, nevertheless, be styled as 
archaic institutions good hu- 
moredly accepted by the powers 
that be and as good humoredly 
ignored. It is perhaps not easy 
to suggest a better plan for extra- 
neous criticism, but it would be 
hardly possible to devise a less 
useful means of applying outside 
influence to the administration 
of the service schools. 


eM * 
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It is impossible to view without 
some astonishment the impetus 
toward the increase of weights 
in battleships that has been given 
by the Japanese-Russian war. It 
was anticipated in the earlier 
days of the contest that the out- 
come would be in the line of the 
light and speedy, rather than in 
the direction of the heavy and 
powerful, The comparatively 
unimportant showing of the tor- 
pedo craft and the work that was 
done with gunfire has changed 
the balance of opinion entirely, 
and if torpedo boats are not dis- 
credited, they are at least no 
stronger than they were at the 
opening of the war, while the 
battleship has gained immensely 
in prestige. 

xk 


One of the signs of the move- 
ment is in the increase of the 
length of the twelve-inch gun, 
the first of the examples of the 
new arm being now under con- 
struction at Washington. It was 
held not so very long ago that the 
weight of heavy seagoing ord- 
nance had been sharply defined 
and that the limit of the metal 
had been reached. It appears, 
however, that there is need for 
more power still, and if the gun 
is over weight, other things must 
be brought up to allow for the 
difference. At the ranges and 
the penetration necessary, the 
twelve-inch gun is the one impor- 
tant arm, and length of bore to 
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increase muzzle energy has come 
to be regarded as the thing of 
main importance. 


x*r* 


The result is, inevitably, an in- 
crease in the total weights and of 
the displacement of the coming 
battleship. Coincident with the 
supposed limitation of the weight 
of guns, there was a suggestion 
that the battleship had reached 
proportions beyond the econom- 
ical limit. The “handy” ship had 
its advocates during one season, 
but the small and handy ship-has 
gone the way of things which 


‘run against hard facts, and the 


twenty thousand ton battle ship 
is all but in the immediate fu- 
ture. The sixteen thousand ton 
vessels not yet off the building 
slips already appear to be but of 
moderate size and a mere addi- 
tion of four thousand tons has 
been glibly done on paper. It is 
already being remarked that the 
future battleship will keep the 
sea largely because it will have 
to keep the sea or remain con- 
tinuously in the few ports to 
which it can find entrance. 
we 


In this connection, an article 
by Rear Admiral Melville in the 
Youth's Companion of September 
22 is interesting. Writing for a 
non-technical publication, the Ad- 
miral is, perhaps, not so guarded 
in his statement of conclusions 
as he might have been had he 
been writing for technical read- 
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ers, and his opinion on the proper 
type of battleship, while it is 
characteristic, would be differed 
from by many, especially some 
-of his contemporaries on the 
Board on Construction. Admiral 
Melville has never made any se- 
cret of his opinion that engine 
power and coal capacity are the 
things in a war vessel, and in 
the article referred to he almost 
inveighs against the increase of 
weights or armor and armament, 
‘while engine power shares a 
smaller proportion of the in- 
‘crease. Given that Russia had 
had two or three fleets of ar- 
mored vessels of fifteen thousand 
tons displacement, capable of 


keeping the sea for considerable 
periods and sustaining a speed 
-of twenty knots in rough weather 


with economical coal consump- 
tion and large bunker: capacity 
bringing about the continuous 
-ctuising longevity above referred 
to and Japan would not have 
bridged the sea to Korea with 
transports. It is not the heavy 
guns that do the work, says the 
Admiral, but those of smaller 
caliber, and lighter guns and 
more engine power, with larger 
and more accessible coal bunkers, 
are the things in naval construc- 
tion. 
xk 

All this, of course, is an echo 
_ of the old disputes in the Board 

‘on Construction in those doughty 
days when Admirals Bowles, 
‘O’Neil, Melville and Bradford 
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engaged in the struggles of Ti- 
tans. ach a man of maximum 
caliber and each confident that 
the portion of the whole repre- 
sented by him was the most im- 
portant consideration in the make 
up of a battleship. The navy 
of the United States profited 
hugely by the thrashing out that 
battleship ship construction got 
in this process, but the men of 
small ships were defeated by the 
irresistible logic of the table of 
weights and the engine power 
section was handicapped by the 
facts of the rapid running down 
of high speeds compared with 
the consistent performances of 
high powered armament. Until 
confronted with these facts, 
speed and coal capacity have a 
strong hold in the argument, but 
the picture of a ship purposely 
weakened in armor and arma- 
ment in behalf of speed and with 
the extra two or three knots of 
speed gone because of foul bot- 
toms, choked flues and sediment- 
impeded tubes swings the weight 
of opinion to the other side. The 
improvement of the turbine may 
bring renewed strength to Ad- 
miral Melville’s contention, but 
high speed is too costly under 
present conditions. 


x*k 


Publication has been made 
during the month to the effect 
that the Navy Department is to 
conduct a system of inspection 
of merchant vessels for the pur- 
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pose of determining their avail- 
ability for use in case of war. 
The impression has been that 
this is a new departure, but the 
fact is, of course, that such de- 
termination has always been a 
part of the work of the Navy 
Department. The approval of a 
form for the reports of such in- 
spections gave rise to the publi- 
cation. The armament of mer- 
chant vessels would be a problem 
of no small magnitude, should 
it be required at the present time, 
since with the full capacity of 
ordnance production at work, the 
navy is at the very limit for guns 
and there is no reserve supply of 
powder since manufacture is be- 
ing minimized pending the com- 
pletion of the tests of the new 
forms. Finally, the experience 
with armed merchant steamers 
has not been such as to warrant 
reliance on them much beyond 
the stage of lightly armed auxili- 
aries. 
xx 

In connection with the cur- 

rent political campaign there is 
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frequent comment on_ the 
amounts of money being spent 
for the army and navy establish- 
ments. For campaign purposes, 
it is of course convenient to dis- 
regard the results obtained by 
the comparative expenditures, 
but it is doubtful if the citizens 
of the United States are so green 
as to fail to recognize, for exam- 
ple, that there is economy in 
spending a hundred millions for 
a really efficient navy as against 
frittering away a quarter of that 
sum on an establishment of mere 
nominal value. On the side of 
the army there is a correspond- 
ing difference more than out- 
weighing the difference in gross 
amounts in well established and 
efficient posts as against mere 
makeshifts of military occupancy, 
in a real and effective conjunc- 
tion between the regular and vol- 
unteer forces, in a system of 
coast defence calculated to defend 
and in the wise expenditure of 
an adequate amount of money 
instead of a shabby patching 
with insufficient appropriations. 
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Readers of the “United Service” 
are cordially invited to contribute to 
this department items of either fact or 
fancy, grave or gay, instructive or 
only entertaining; in short, any liter- 
ary flotsam and jetsam likely to in- 
terest our subscribers. 


—_—< 


CAMPAIGNING IN THE PHIL- 
IPPINES. 


The morning of May 4, 1899, found 
General Lawton’s forces resuming 
their march toward San Isidro. The 
next city to be taken possession of 
was Balinag, eight miles down the 
river. Colonel Summers of the Sec- 
ond Oregon, commanded, in addition 
to his own regiment, the Third U. S. 
Infantry, the Thirteenth Minnesota 
Volunteers and Scott’s battery. 

The morning was bright and the 
balmy, tropical air was actually in- 
vigorating it seemed so sweet and 
fresh, On either side of the road 
along which the column marched 
were tall palms, affording delightful 
shade, and here and there wunder- 
neath the palms grew the chocolate 
and the interesting little coffee tree, 
with its crimpled, glossy leaves. 

Excepting occasional firing by 
prowling Insurgents and now and 
then a return shot from the advance 
guard, the morning’s march was 
without incident; but by the time 
we had arrived within two miles of 
Balinag the enemy was making it so 
uncomfortable for the head of our 
column that the Third Infantry was 
thrown out into skirmish order and 
in this formation succeeded in driv- 


ing the Insurgents back into the city. 
Colonel Summers’ brigade was then 
halted. 

I was a private in Company I of 
the Second Oregon Volunteers, but, 
on account of my connection with the 
Portland Oregonian, with the per- 
mission of Colonel Summers, I was 
enjoying the privilege of a newspa- 
per correspondent—to move back and 
forth from one portion of the bri- 
gade to another in order to collect 
news. A few minutes after the col- 
umn had halted from the front came 
the order, 

“Bring up the Artillery double- 
quick !—‘Pass it along the line.’” 

The instant the message reached 
him Lieutenant Scott started his 
mules on the run. The battery con- 
sisted of three 3 2-10-inch guns, each 
drawn by four strong, splendid look- 
ing American mules, the clatter of 
whose great hoofs caused the nu- 
merous soldiers to give way to one 
side with even greater dispatch than 
a Broadway throng ordinarily yields 
right-of-way to a number of gong- 
clanging fire engines. In less than 
five minutes from the time the com- 
mand begun being “passed along the 
line” the battery was in position, from 
which—across a rice field, about one 
and a half miles wide—could be seen 
fleeing rapidly to the north what ap- 
peared to be the entire population of 
the city. The procession, which ex- 
tended along the road for a distance 
of two miles, was just clearing the 
outskirts of Balinag. It seemed 
thronged with women and children, 
carrying on their heads bundles of all 
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sizes and description, and was head- 
ed by what seemed to be a troop of 
mounted Insurgents. Colonel Sum- 
mers and his staff were looking 
through their field glasses when the 
battery came up. 

“I want to head off. that proces- 
sion,” Colonel Summers said to Lieu- 
tenant Scott. “Take a position in 
the opening there to the right.” 

There were fully ten thousand 
Filipinos in the procession, the rear 
of which, now in view, seemed 
brought up by a large body of armed 
foot-soldiers, guarding what ap- 
peared to be men on stretchers. 

“They are moving their hospital,” 
one officer remarked, 

“Let them have about half a dozen 
shrapnel,” called Colonel Summers 
to Lieutenant Scott, who, standing 
midway between the group of of- 
ficers and his battery, seemed eager- 
ly awaiting orders. As the command, 
“Fire!” was about to be given, how- 
ever, an officer of the regular army, 
who still looked through his glasses, 
called, somewhat excitedly: 

“Colonel, I see a white flag! It’s 
advancing toward us.” 

Lieutenant Scott was then ordered 
to hold his fire while Colonel Sum- 
mers and the other officers present 
looked through their glasses; but no 
one could now make out any sign 
of a flag of truce and the officer who 
thought he had seen one decided 
that it must have been a woman’s 
apron he had mistaken for a white 
flag. So the Colonel repeated his 
command—’ 

“Give them a few shrapnel, Lieu- 
tenant, anyhow.” 

The first shell fell short, bursting 
in the air apparently about thirty 
yards from the center of the pro- 
cession, but its ominous sound as it 
curved across the rice field and its 
loud, sharp report when it burst— 
though too far away to result in 
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any serious damage—had its effect. 
Another had already left the second 
gun and with the same ominous 
sound of the first was rapidly near- 
ing its mark. Where would that one 
strike? Without the aid of glasses 
it was plain that the women and chil- 
dren had already become panic-strick- 
en. Those who carried bundles threw 
them to the ground; some through 
sheer fright, stood still in their 
tracks; others ran back, crowding in 
behind each other apparently in utter 
confusion, or, with a still more rapid 
pace, kept on toward the north; many 
carried young babies in their arms. 
But the procession as a whole, lead 
by mounted troops and brought up 
by the foot soldiers guarding the 
stretcher-bearers with their burden of 
sick and wounded, kept grimly on. 
The men were either bareheaded 
or wore large straw hats. The sol- 
diers were dressed in the Spanish, 
blue-striped, cotton uniform. Those 
too old or too young to be classed as 
soldiers wore a suit of thin white 
cotton made after the pattern of pa- 
jamas. Some wore only the trousers, 
and the little boys and girls under 
ten years old—those that were dressed 
at all—wore a tight-fitting underbody 
that came to the waist. The girls 
old enough to tuck up their hair were 
dressed like their mothers, in a loose, 
lowneck waist, suspended from one 
shoulder—the other, left bare—and 
a piece of dark or colored cloth 
thrown around them for a skirt. 
The second shot still fell short, but 
it burst so near the procession that 
the effect could easily be imagined. 
The shot from the third gun, which . 
quickly followed the second, was ob- 
served to fall and burst right in’ the 
midst of the thickest portion of the 
column of fleeing Filipinos. We were 
too far away to hear their cries, but, 
as each shot struck, the mass of 
waving humanity recoiling from the 
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flying fragments of the bursting shell 
was easily discernable, and as the 
smoke cleared away we could see 
men, and women too, rush to the 
rescue of those who had fallen—and 
still the procession moved grimly on! 

Hearing the firing General Lawton, 
who had been slightly detained that 
morning at San Rafael, rode rapidly 
to the front. He was accompanied 
by his chief of staff, Major Clarence 
R. Edwards, and an orderly, carry- 
ing a large white flag. He was 
dressed in Khaki and wore a tall 
white helmet and was mounted on a 
large black horse he had brought with 
him from the United States. Dis- 
mounting he turned to Colonel Sum- 
mers and said: 

“Colonel, what’ you shooting at?” 

“Trying to head off that proces- 
sion, sir,” Colonel Summers replied, 
pointing toward the Filipinos. Gene- 
ral Lawton was already looking 
through his glasses. The officer who 


thought he had seen the flag of truce 
began now, somewhat excitedly, to 


allude to the matter again. 

“It’s a shame,” he said to another 
officer, “to be shelling those helpless 
women and children. I am sure I 
saw them start toward us with a 
white flag”— 

“There is a white flag!” interrupted 
General Lawton. “I see a white flag 
—Colonel Summers,” he called in 
stentorian tones, “stop that firing!” 

“Cease firing!” shouted Colonel 
Summers to Lieutenant Scott, and 
simultaneously every. officer present 
began looking through his glasses. 

“Who will go out to meet a flag 
of truce?” Colonel Summers asked 
—sufficiently loud to be heard by a 
troop of dismounted cavalry and a 
battalion .of infantry standing “at 
ease” about twenty paces to the rear. 

Fearing that the number of volun- 
teers eager for the adventure would 
greatly exceed those required, I did 
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not wait for the opportunity to be 
taken advantage of by my superiors; 
but bringing my piece to a “right 
shoulder” I stepped rapidly up to 
Colonel Summers and, saluting, said: 

“Sir, I would like to go.” 

Colonel Summers knew personally 
and by name nearly every man in his 
regiment, and as I saluted I am under 
the impression he recognized me: 

“All right,” he replied, “jump on 
any of those cavalry ponies.” 

Standing my rifle against a tree, I 
mounted the nearest pony, which had 
a carbine attached to its saddle. Up 
to this time the only other man who 
had responded to Colonel Summers’ 
call was Sergeant Major Marshall, 
of the Oregons. 

Several days before this I had re- 
ceived from an uncle of mine in 
Virginia a letter, addressed to Major ~ 
Edwards, which I had delivered in 
person, and, as I mounted my horse, 
Major. Edwards, recognizing me, 
called me by name and inquired if I 
spoke either Spanish or Tagalo. Re- 
plying that I did not, he called out 

“Who is here who understands 
Spanish or Tagalo well enough to act 
as interpreter?” 

“Captain Case,” some one answered. 

“Where is he?” asked General 
Lawton—“Find Captain Case!” 

A few moments later he came up 
leading his horse. 

“Captain Case,” General Lawton 
said, “here are two men who have 
volunteered to meet a flag of truce; 
take charge of the expedition and 
have my color bearer accompany you 
with his white flag.” 

So, mounted on four Filipino ponies 
and carrying General Lawton’s big, 
white, Eighth Army Corps flag, we 
struck out across the rice field. All 
firing had ceased, the long column 
of Insurgent refugees seemed to have 
halted and the attention of both sides 
was concentrated apparently on the 
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strange little party with the big white 
flag advancing across the rice field. 

Half way over Captain Case halted 
and, looking through his glasses, spent 
several minutes searching for the 
white flag he had been sent out to 
meet. “I knew it was a wild goose 
chase,” he finally remarked. “For a 
man with a wife and children back 
in America it’s a poor business.” He 
looked back at his own forces, nearly 
a mile away, then at the enemy. 

“Poindexter,” he said presently, 
“ride back to General Lawton; give 
him my compliments and report to 
him that from this distance, with the 
aid of a good pair of field glasses, I 
am unable to discover any sign of a 
flag of truce, but that bringing up the 
rear of the column, there is a large 
number of armed Insurgents.” 

Upon receiving this information 
‘General Lawton remarked, half to 
himself, “I don’t want them to ex- 
pose themselves—Tell the Captain,” 
he said to me, “not to go too far; teil 
‘him to go far enough to satisfy him- 
self that there is no flag of truce and 
‘then return.” 

As soon as I was near enough to 
make myself heard, I called to Cap- 
tain Case, who had continued mov- 
ing forward, to wait until I could 
overtake him. He had already 
reached a point within 500 yards of 
the Insurgents. We were near enough 
when I came up, to hear the voices 
of officers, galloping back and forth 
along the column, giving orders. I 
delivered General Lawton’s instruc- 
tions and Captain Case, looking 
through his glasses again, replied: 

“We'll go fifty yards farther and 
-draw their fire anyhow.” 

Without the aid of glasses we could 
now plainly see the armed insur- 
gents bringing up the rear. Their 


attention was evidently attracted to- 
-ward us and it seemed they regarded 
us with no little curiosity. 


Several 
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officers galloped toward each other, 
stopped, and, after a few moments’ 
consultation, one of them put spurs 
to his horse and started toward the 
rear of the column. 

While exciting, the sensation I be- 
gan to experience now was not alto- 
gether a pleasant one. We had pro- 
ceeded “fifty yards” farther. I 
wondered if Captain Case were really 
going to continue until he drew the 
enemy’s fire. There was no sign of 
a flag of truce advancing to meet 
ours, though our color-bearer was 
taking particular pains to spread out 
as wide as possible the big white flag 
he carried. From the sound of voices 
the distance now to the enemy’s line 
could not be much over 400 yards. 

“Halt!” ordered Captain Case in an 
undertone. The order was unneces- 
sary because, mechanically I presume, 
each one of us had already drawn 
up rein, for we now perceived ad- 
vancing deliberately toward us a 
platoon of Insurgents, each man 
armed with a Mauser and a bolo. 
They advanced from their line only 
about twenty yards, however, when 
they knelt down, took deliberate aim 
and fired. 

The bullets plowed the earth under- 
neath our horses and whizzed past 
our ears. Simultaneously, without 
waiting for command or uttering a 
word, we each dismounted; then, like 
ball players sliding for a base, behind 
the nearest rice ridge we each sought 
cover—and, so flat did we lie to the 
ground, the little, low ridges afforded 
us good protection. Then, as volley 
after volley came pouring at us, we 
breathed more freely, for every mo- 
ment we anticipated hearing the com- 
forting music of a shrieking shell, 
from Scott’s battery, passing over our 
heads; “then,” we thought to our- 
selves, “our bold-faced assailants 
would at least give us an opportunity 
to escape into safe ground.” 
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But, wait as we would and continue 
to be fired at, no shell came. So far, 
strangely enough, none of us had 
been struck; and more strange still, 
our ponies, which we had left a few 
steps away between us and the enemy, 
continued grazing apparently unhurt. 

Presently the firing ceased. Then 
the platoon arose to its feet. Then 
we thought it began advancing a little 
nearer toward us! Were we going 
to remain there and be taken prison- 
ers? Never. 

Simultaneously again without com- 
mand, none of us uttering a word, 
each crouching low to the ground, 
we sprang forward, remounted our 
horses and, in a flying gallop—the 
bullets from the Insurgénts follow- 
ing thick after us—we returned to 
-our forces; and, upon our arrival, 
General Lawton, Colonel Summers 
and Major Edwards complimented 
each one of us and congratulated us 
on what they termed a most remark- 
able escape from being either killed or 
captured. 

Our battery did not resume firing, 
we learned, because we appeared so 
close to the enemy there would have 
been danger of the shell striking us. 


Fretpinc Lewis PoINnpDEXTER. 


FALL TRAVEL SOUTH. 


The tide of travel is now south- 
ward bound. The Southern Railway, 
as usual, has its schedules so ar- 
ranged as to give those going south, 
southwest, Mexico and California a 
most delightful service. Through 
Pullmans-are operated daily from 
New York, touching all of the promi- 
nent cities south and southwest. 
The Southern Railway operates its 
- own dining car service on all through 
trains, which is of the highest stand- 
ard of excellence. For full informa- 
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tion call on or address New York 
offices, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 

Alexander S. Thweatt, Eastern 
Passenger Agent. 


FRANK MILLER CO. 


Officers of the Army have for 
many years past known very favor 
ably the Harness Dressing manufac- 
tured by the Frank Miller Co., of 
New York, and the sale of this 
preparation has been a steady growth 
until now it is asked for by the ma- 
jority of officers who have occasion 
to make requisitions for dressing 
either for harness or military accou- 
trements of any description. There 
is an old and true saying that “Good 
wine needs no bush,” but the pub- 
lishers of this magazine cannot re- 
frain from saying to the officers of 
the service who have not yet tried the 
Miller preparations that they would 
serve their best interests by including 
the Miller Harness Dressing in their 
next requisition; and if they succeed 
in getting it, and not a substitute, 
they will be fortunate. No concern 
in New York stands higher in mer- 
cantile circles than the Frank Miller 
Co. The house has been in business 
for over sixty-five years, and to-day 
their. goods are well and favorably 
known, not only in this country and 
our new possessions, but also in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. They are 
also sold extensively in Canada, Eng- 
land, Australasia, Egypt, India, South 
Africa, New Zealand, Germany, Hol- 
land, China, Japan, the Philippine 
Islands, the West Indies, Mexico, 
Central and South America, and the 
Hawaiian Islands. The highest award 
at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 
1893 was received by the Frank Mil- 
ler Company for their leather dress- 
ings and blackings, and perfected 
methods and processes have since 
greatly improved their quality in vari- 
ous respects. 
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JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 


Capitalist; the fourth to bear that 
name, was born July 13, 1864; son of 
William Astor and great-grandson of 
the founder of the family; he received 
his preliminery education at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H., and was sub- 
sequently entered at Harvard, of 
whose Delta Phi Society he is still a 
member; he followed the example of 
his father in making an extended Bu- 
ropean tour; on his return to the 
United States he entered upon a 
course of American travel, visiting 
Cuba and Mexico, where he studied 
the manners and customs of the in- 
habitants, and making several expe- 
ditions to the Rocky Mountain region, 
along the line of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad; Mr. Astor’s love of sport 
was no doubt inherited from his fa- 
ther, and in pursuance of it he has 
become a member of several societies 
devoted to out-door amusements; 
among these are the Riding, the Rac- 
quet and Tennis, the Country, the 
Tuxedo, and the New York Yacht 
Clubs; of the various forms of enjoy- 
ment, he is particularly addicted to 
yachting, his large steam yacht, 
Nourmahal, being kept actively cruis- 
ing from port to port during the 
summer months, under his personal 
direction. He attends daily to the in- 
terests of his great inherited estate 
when in New York, while he is also a 
director in numerous banks and trust 
companies, Like his ancestors he is 
modest and unassuming, but always 
ready to perform his full duty as a 
citizen; he built in 1897 the Astoria 
Hotel, adjoining the Waldorf, which 
later was built by his cousin, W. W. 
Astor, the two now forming the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, one of the largest and 
costliest hotels in the world. He was a 
Colonel on the staff of Governor Mor- 
ton, and in May, 1898, was commis- 
sioned Lieutenant-Colonel of United 
States Volunteers; he presented to the 
U. S&S. Government a completely 
equipped battery of mountain artillery 
for use in the Spanish-American 
War, was Inspector General on the 
staff of General Breckenridge, at 
Camp Chickamauga, and afterwards 
on the staff of Gen. Shafter, in the 


operations in Cuba; in one direction 
Astor has shown a power not pre- 
viously manifested in his family, that 
of invention, several useful devices 
having been patented by him; one of 
which shown at the Chicago Exhibi- 
tion is a pneumatic machine to re- 
move worn-out material from roads 
before the new stone is laid down; it 
acts by means of an air-blast, which 
blows off the pulverized stone after 
being crushed. This is likely to prove 
of great utility in the macadamizing 
of country roads, and has been highly 
commended by the Scientific American. 
Another invention more ambitious, but 
of more doubtful utility, is one for the 
inducing of rain; its purpose is to 
move large volumes of surface air, by 
any suitable machinery, and convey 
this air to the upper atmosphere 
through a conduit; it is the concep- 
tion rather than the mode of operation 
to which he has so far confined him- 
self, he proposing to convey a volume 
of warm, moist air to the colder and 
drier upper regions, and prevent it 
mingling with the atmosphere while 
ascending, with the belief that it will 
then discharge its moisture as rain; 
he has also invented a practical tur- 
bine engine; in addition to these 
mechanical conceptions, Astor has en- 
tered the field of authorship, having 
published a novel entitled “A Journey 
in Other Worlds: A Romance of the 
Future,’”’ and which is devoted to an 
ideal conception of the inhabitants 
of the planets Jupiter and Saturn; the 
work is curious and interesting, its. 
plot being handled in a very original 
manner, Astor was married in 1891 
to Miss Ava L. Willing, of Philadel- 
phia, a descendant of a prominent 
family of the Quaker City whose an- 
cestors came to this country with 
William enn, and who still hold much 
of the original family property. By 
this marriage two of the leading 
Knickerbocker and Quaker family 
stocks are united. Mr. Astor’s mother 
being of the best blood of old 
Dutch New York. Mr. Astor is a mem- 
ber of many New York social clubs, 
including the Knickerbocker, the Union, 
the Metropolitan, and others, and the 
Society of Colonial Wars. 








